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Contributions of Land-Grant Education to 
History and the Social Sciences 


Earte D. Ross 


Histories of the land-grant movement in 
American higher education have invariably 
stressed its influence in bringing the natural 
and physical sciences to coordinate position 
and in hastening and systematizing their ap- 
plications. Such an emphasis is proper enough 
but the curricular advances were by no means 
confined to these areas. Although more re 
tarded and not so obviously demonstrable and 
utilitarian, the contributions to the social dis- 
ciplines were, in their realm, no less mean- 
ingful and efficacious. The new industrial 
ism which necessitated trained scientists and 
technicians involved corresponding problems 
in economic and social organizations and con 
sequently an ever increasing public aid and 
regulation. The group of economic and so 
cial enactments of the Civil War years, of 
which the Morrill Act at the time was re 
garded as rather incidental, reflected and an 
ticipated the interests and complexities of the 
new nation.' 


The social sciences had been more neglect- 
ed, if possible, in organization and methodol 
ogy than those associated with the laboratory 
and shop. Instruction in history, hearing reci 
tations by rote from desiccated factual man 
uals, was shared by the professor of classics 
and the president who in his pre-empted do- 
main of philosophy and moral science con 
ducted the upper classmen through the for 
malized chronologies and the orthodox hom 
ilies on political economy, civil government, 
and, under varied titles, an emerging sociol 
ogy.” President Thwing was safe in the judg 
ment that in the studies of social relations 
not as much progress was made in the two 
and a quarter centuries from Harvard to Cor- 
nell as in the three following decades.* 

In the early tentative years, while the tech- 
nical curricula were still at the rudimentary 
stage, these subjects were used as fillers both 
for the general and special courses. Also in 
the discussion of current issues in the literary 
societies, in the new education as in the old, 


students acquired on their own a certain 
smattering of facts and interpretations, often 
highly prejudiced, on societal functioning, 
past and present. 

However, from the beginning the reasoned 
leaders of the movement championed these 
subjects for their positive values in a well 
balanced education and particularly for their 
unique place in training for intelligent cit 
izenship and the special responsibilities of the 
public service. Senator Morrill, who in his 
later interpretations of his act came increas- 
ingly under the guidance of the Shefheld and 
Cornell groups, emphasized this objective in 
his pleas for additional federal aid.* 

The recognized triumvirate of the move 
ment—Daniel C. Gilman, Andrew D. White, 
and Francis A. Walker, were distinguished 
historians and social scientists, with advanced 
ideas as to the scope and aims of this branch 
of liberal education. 

Gilman, with background of classical train 
ing, had a profound conviction of the social 
mission of the sciences when liberally taught. 
More than any other, he formulated the prin 
ciples and objectives of the trail-blazing, 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale. The “se 
lect course” of this institution offered a rare 
and unprecedented opportunity in studying 
the basic sciences in conjunction with modern 
languages and literature, history, and the so 
cial sciences. The best talent of the univer 
sity, in both science and the humanities, was 
represented in the School. In addition to a 


E. D. Ross, “The Civil War 
Social Forces, 15:97-104 (193¢ 
C. W. Ehot, Educational Reform (New York, 1909), 
105-109; G. P. Schmidt, Old Time College 
New York, 1930), 108-145: I l and | 
Origins of American Soctology (New York, 
History of Higher Education in America (New York, 


1906), 431, 445 


Agricultural New Deal, 


President 
Bernard, 


1943) 


* Congressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 2766; sbid., 
Convention of Dele 
at Department of 
Mass. Agr. Coll, 
Illinois Industrial 


1882), 62-63. 


46 Cong., 3 Sess., 149: Proceedings 
igricultural Colleges 

(Washington, 1885), 167; 
(Boston, 1883), 11-12; 
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full share of administrative duties and promo 
tional effort, Gilman taught the courses in 
geography and history.” 


When called to organize and direct the 

land-grant university in California he was 
impressed with the strategic opportunity to 
train formulators and directors of public 
opinion in a region where the economy and 
society were still in the plastic stage. Conse 
quently, young men here even more than in 
older regions, he pointed out in his inaugural, 
should be thoroughly grounded in sound 
governmental principles, whatever their occu 
pations. But with their special training he 
anticipated that, whether they were “mer 
chants, manufacturers, farmers, or miners,” 
many of them would be called to make and 
administer laws for policies of increasing size 
and complexity: 
Thus | say that the study of history—not as dry 
annals, but as the record of living forces and human 
experience,—the study of political economy, of so 
cial science, of civil liberty, and of public law, should 
be made attractive by the voices of original and pro 
found teachers, who can gather up the wisdom of 
the old and apply to the requirements of the new 
generation.” 


Gilman furthered this cause by bringing in 
scholars of established reputation and _ lec 
turing himself on history, economics, and 
geography. 

Thus in his brief tenure at the Golden 
Gate, Gilman laid the foundations of one 
of the greatest graduate schools in history 
and the social sciences in the Western World, 
before he was recalled to the East to found 
a graduate university that would provide the 
contents and methods of a research training 
in the and humanities that had 
hitherto been sought abroad. It is significant 
of Gilman’s interests that in the early years 
of Johns Hopkins the research in the history 
and social science seminars was especially 
notable. 


sciences 


Gilman’s closest friend and confidant, 
White, the progenitor of Cornell, was equally 
impressed with the possibility of training an 
intellectual elite for political leadership and 
expert public service. As an authority in his 
own field of modern history, before the dis 
illusionment of world war which came only 
in the last years of his long career, he was 
confident that the findings of history might 


effectively be applied to the solution of cur- 
rent problems. At a time of humble begin- 
nings, the young educator's clear-visioned 
design for his new type university gave a 
major status to the social group. In his felic 
itous provision for non-resident iectureships, 
history and the social sciences were accorded 
a generous place. A pioneer venture in ap 
plied sociology was made by the lectureship 
of Frank B. Sanborn on charity and correc- 
tions, with institutional visitations. In the 
discussion of controversial and 
political issues prominent speakers on both 
sides were called in—an anticipation of cur 
rent academic forums.’ 

White himself, who had held one of the 
early professorships of history at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, added this department to 
his arduous administrative duties during the 
pioneer vears. His emphasis upon the lecture 
method with printed syllabi was to create a 
tradition of effective lecturing in the depart- 
ment.” 


economic 


In 1884 when there were scarcely a dozen 
separate departments of history in the coun- 
try, White with a few congenial spirits took 
the momentous step of establishing the 
American Historical Association which he 
headed for the first two years.” 


When White retired from the university 
to resume his diplomatic career, in 1885, he 
left his favorite subject to a corps of pro- 
fessors the equal of any in the country and 
a distinguished historian as his successor in 
the presidency. George L. Burr, a favorite 
student who had been aided in European 
study, had entered upon his illustrious career 
as a medievalist. For his own particular field 
of modern Europe, Herbert Tuttle an au 
thority on Prussian history, who had been 


University Problems in the United 
States (New York, 1898), 139-140; R. H. Chittenden, 
History of the Sheffield Scientific School (New Haven, 
1928), 1: 82-86, 184; W. L. Cross, Connecticut Yankee 
(New Haven, 1943), 111-113 

* University Problems, 173; A. Flexner, D. C 
(New York, 1946), 20, 80. 

"A, D. White, “Scientific 
the U. S.,” N. Y. State Agr. Soc., Transactions, 
66; A. D. White, Autobiography (N. Y., 1907), 
381; W. P. Rogers, Andrew D. White and the 
University (Ithaca, N. Y., 1942), 127-128. 

*G. S. Hall, Methods of Teaching History (Boston, 
1884), 73-74. 

*® Autobiography, 1:210, 432; H. Ausubel, 
and their Craft (New York, 1950), 17-18. 


C. Gilman, 
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and Industrial Education in 
1868, 
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given a trial as a special lecturer, was ap- 
pointed to the staff. 

White as an ardent nationalist was deeply 
chagrined by the “monstrous” neglect which 
forced a student to go abroad to do advanced 
study in the history of his own country. 
Non-resident lectureships of greater interest 
to general audiences than to serious students, 
proved to be inadequate makeshifts. In 1881 
the brilliant scholar, Moses Coit Tyler was 
brought from the University of Michigan to 
hold the first professorship of American his 
Similar positions were shortly after 
created at the University of Pennsylvania 
and Harvard. 

Charles Kendall Adams, the hand-picked 
president, had been a student of White and 
eventually a Mich- 
His enthusiasm extended to the initi 
a President White school of history 


tory.” 


successor in his chair at 
igan. 
ation of 
social the ex-president’s rare 


and science; 


collection was housed in the library which 
for that era was quite spacious. The strong 
individual freedom which 


become a tradition, prevented the full organi 


spirit of was to 
zation as planned, but such varied talents 
as those of Walter F. Willcox, Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, Charles J. Bullock, and Edward A. 
Ross were brought together. Graduate stu 
dents were encouraged by an early provision 
tor fellowships." 

Walker, who followed Gilman in the pro 
fessorship of economics and history until he 
was elected to the presidency of the Mass 
achusetts Institute of Technology," had an 
influence upon the writing and teaching of 
economics that paralleled that of White in 
1880s the English 
classical economics with its formalized pessi 


history. Down to the 
mism and laissez faire resignation largely 
prevailed in the “clerical” manuals and their 
expounding. The over-corrected extremes of 
the “American School” had received little 
academic support. Walker’s textbooks from 
1883, and his special writing on wages, 
rent, money, enterprise, and profits were a 
direct challenge to the old guard of which 
his father had been a moderate adherent. He 
was a leader of the insurgent group that 
founded the American Economic Association 


in 1885 and he held the presidency until 1892. 


A dozen or so of the founders were or would 


shortly become presidents or professors in 


land-grant institutions.’® 

In his presidency of M.I.T., which he as- 
sumed at a precarious time, Walker with 
his background of classical training was a 
thorough protagonist, as he had been at 
Shefheld, for the new education with an un- 
derstanding appreciation for the laboratory 
and the shop. But at the same time he rec- 
ognized the essential place of the humanities 
in any balanced system of technical educa 
tion and the desirability of a full general 
curriculum coordinate with the special. With 
out the university background, the Shefheld 
“select course” seemed adaptable in essentials 
to the separate Institute. Early in his admin- 
istration, in the midst of financial exigencies, 
a general course “which 
work in 
placed its main emphasis upon studies in the 


trial was made of 


while demanding solid science 
helds of economics, history, public law, Eng- 
firm 


intent of the tireless executive there was to 


lish and modern languages.” In the 


be nothing soft or relaxing in this general 
ized program. On the contrary, he was in 
sistent that the standards and performance 
of the course should be kept at the acme 
of the Such pro 
vision for should 
have been an exemplar and challenge to the 


Institute’s achievement.'* 
sciences and humanities 
other separate land-grant colleges. 

Influenced by such rational leadership and 
their focal centers, the needs and desires of 
student bodies, and an awareness of chang 
ing social forces, land-grant institutions in 
the last two decades of the nineteenth cen 
tury were giving increasing recognition to the 
soci: | group. 

The special provision and emphasis that 


by the turn of the century was to bring 
Autobiography, 1: 383-384; H. M. Jones and T. | 
Cassady, Life of Moses Coit Tyler (Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1933); Hall, Tea hing History, 75, 135-136. 
Cc. F. Smith, Charles Kendall Adams 
1924), ch. 2. 
Chittenden, 
318: Cross, 


(Madison, 


School, 1: 185-188; 2: 317 
Yankee, 110-111 
*R. T. Ely, Ground Under Our Feet, An 
phy (New York, 1938), 124, 132-149, , 
Haney, History of Economic Thought (New York, 
1949), 880-883; J. P. Munroe, Life of Francis Amasa 
Walker (New York, 1923), 152, 250-273; M. J. I 
O'Connor, Origins of Academic Economics in the United 
States (New York, 1944) 
“Munroc, F. A. Walker, 
Chittenden, Sheffield Sctentsfr 


Sheffield 
Connecticut 
{utobiogra- 


163; L. H 


215, 218-219, 396-399; 
School, 1: 188-189, 
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the University of Wisconsin to the forefront 
in such studies began in 1867, at President 
Bascom’s insistence, with the coming of a 
broad and thorough scholar, William F. Al 
len, who made enlightened advances in his 
torical methodology. In his manuals in ancient 
history he set new standards for textbook 
writing. In his last years he was relieved of 
the courses in modern European and Ameri 
can history by his former student, Frederick J. 
Turner, who had taken of the early 
doctorates in history at Johns Hopkins and 
who at Allen’s premature death, in 1889, 
headed the department. 

To infuse something of the 


one 


Hopkins’ 


spirit and motivation, the devoted young pro 


fessor with the support of the vice-president, 
John B. Parkinson, a political scientist, was 
able to draw from that center of research 
the versatile and provocative Richard T. Ely 
in economics and the precocious Charles H. 
Haskins who was made a full professor of 
European history before he had reached his 
full majority. With this talented nucleus the 
high venture was taken, in 1892, of forming 
a school of economics, political science, and 
history. To the organizers were to be added 
in the next decade, each with their own dis 
tinguished students, such names as William 
A. Scott and John R. Commons in economics, 
E. A. Ross in sociology and Paul S. Reinsch 
in political science.’” 

At the Illinois Industrial University the 
alert Regent (president) John M. Gregory 
kept his staff and board mindful of the “other 
scientific or classical studies” to which the 
institution was committed by the organic act 
and made innovations that would soon take 
the qualifying adjective from the name of 
the university. His special interest in the 
social studies was shown by an introductory 
made 
manuals 


16 


treatise on economics which 
advances over the traditional 
included a section on rural economy. 
After 45 years 

political science concurrently with his exec 
utive service, President James K. Patterson 
of the University of Kentucky in his presi 
dential address to the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges could exhort his fellow work 
ers advisedly on his favorite studies: 


various 
and 


of teaching history and 


I would urge then, with all the insistence with which 
I may, the necessity that history and political phi 


losophy with all their correlated subjects should be 
come a special feature of the university and colle 
giate instruction which we represent. In many in 
stitutions represented here they are already distinc 


tive features. They should be made distinctive and 


obligatory in all. 


At the University of Nebraska an ingenious 
project was launched with trial texts under 
the direction of Professors Fred M. Fling 
and Howard W. Caldwell, to have history 
taught at all levels by representative and sup- 
posedly adequate, sources.'* While classroom 
testing demonstrated that the “method” as 
designed was not feasible, the experiment 
called attention to the inherent value of the 
sources and contributed to their more effec 
tive utilization. 

In separate A and M colleges, due to the 
interests of the and the relative 
effectiveness of the teaching, which in the 
formative years was in most cases done by 


students 


the presidents, the social grouping ranked 
high in student favor.” In spite of crowded 
often 
combinations, advanced teaching 


were tried. At M.I.T. in the 1880s a history 


schedules and incongruous subject 


methods 


teacher essayed an “historical laboratory” 


a modern term for appropriate and ade 
quate quarters and equipment. In the same 
decades a professor of literature and history 
at the lowa Agricultural College taught se 
lected “blocks” of European history with a 


cultural emphasis.*' His successor conducted 


M. Curt: and V. Carstensen. The University of Wis 
ynsin History, 1848-1925 (Madison, 
630 tl; Ely, Autobiography, 189-190 
Teaching History, 237, 32 

{ New Political Economy 
ind A. D. Taylor, Story of Agricultural Econ 
the United (Ames, lowa, 1952), 55-58 

Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment 1903 (Washington, 1904), 39 
The name of this organization was inclusively 
Land-Grant 
Pollitt, Brogra 
1925) 


1949), 1: 335 
338, 345-346, Hall, 
3-336 

(Cincinnati, 1882 


States 


Stations, 
modtihed 
and it will be referred to as “the Associa 
Patterson's service see M. H 
phy of James Kennedy Patterson (Louisville, Ky., 

"Fred M. Fling, European History Studies 
and Lincoln, 1897-1898); Howard W. Caldwell, Sur 
imerican History (Chicago, 1900). Both source 
collections 

"For instance, M 
Hundred Years (East 
Hampshire A. & M 
1890), 17 

” W.S. Holt, ed., Historical Scholarship in the U.S 
correspondence of Herbert B. Adams (Baltimore, 1938), 
63. 


tion.” For 
(Chicago 
of 
Kuhn, the First 


Lansing, Mich., 184; New 
Report, 1890 (Manchester, 


Michigan State 
1955), 


College, 


Agricultural College, Report, 1880-1881 (Des 


1881), 51. 


lowa 
Moines, 
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an elementary historical seminar.*~ In the 
same college a professor of mathematics, who 
for 30 years had political economy annexed 
to his main chair, directed a select group 
of seniors in the study of the history of 
economic thought as a background of cur 
rent problems.” 

In both 


from those by necessity joining history and 


universities and colleges, aside 


the social studies to their main professorship 


of philosophy, there were a_ considerable 
number of presidents, in addition to those 
already mentioned, whose specialty was in 
W. Atherton after a brief 


Illinois was called to a new 


this area. George 


service al pro 
fessorship of political economy and consti 
tutional law at Rutgers where he remained 
until chosen to the presidency of Pennsy] 
State His there 
was a professional history writer and lecturer, 
Edwin E. Sparks.’ E. 


who headed Brown in its land-grant days 


24 
vania College. successor 


Benjamin Andrews 
and later Nebraska was a writer of popular 


After his 
Minnesota, 


books in economics and history.*° 
service as initial president of 


William 


economics and Stale 


W. Folwell became a protessor ot 


historian.” George T. 
Fairchild, after service as professor of Eng 
lish and economics at Michigan Agricultural 
College, was called to head that of Kansas 
where he wrote a text in economics.”” George 
E. Fellows with a doctorate in history from 
Strassburg taught that subject while presi 
dent of Maine.™ 


taught at various times by the first president 


Among the dozen subjects 


of the lowa Agricultural College the history 
of civilization and sociology were his most 
interests.” suc 
cessor, a member of the clerical profession 


direct and continuing 
but with special interests in American history 
stimulated by auditing a seminar of Turner 
while serving in Madison, secured permission 
in 1904 from his board to initiate a “school 
of History, Economic Science and Civics” *' 
but apparently the implementing funds and 
staff were not provided for such an ad 
vanced departure. 

Such administrative interest and appreci 
ation brought the social studies more support 
and recognition than they would otherwise 
have had in the early period.** But in col 
leges in particular the provision at least was 
sharply limited; the technical studies had 
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first and main call. The general, indeed, 
were usually rated and favored in the pro 
portion that they gave direct support to the 
title branches. 


With 


general survey courses *” 


restricted staff and time allotment, 
were often the most 


serviceable. Betore the days ol integrated 


business, big government, and “disorganized” 
society, such presentations of basic principles 
with essential applications could be made 
with relative completeness and effectiveness. 
The land-grant colleges thus utilized, in their 
necessity, a type of course that, with much 
elaboration, has become standard in the large 
universities in providing for mass enroll 
ments. 
By the 


the land-grant universities, as in private es 


turn of the century in most of 
tablishments of comparable size and standing, 
this group of departments had attained to 
major status, in staff, variety of offerings and 


W here 


single state institution of higher education 


enrollments. they constituted the 


they were not dependent upon the curricular 
he 
position of the separate colleges was wholly 
Here the 
were usually regarded as supporters for the 


regulations of the technical faculties. 


different. general departments 


| 


special upon whose recognized needs and 


favor they were largely dependent. During 


lind 
Seamon A. Knapp, the 


English history with Greer 


(Minneapolis 


Rural New York, 1900 
Willard, Hust th ansas State ¢ 
Manhattan, 


liege 
culture and Kan., 
58, 63, 107 
History f the Maine State ( 
Maine Orono, Mainc), 205 
students 


(Ames, 


He compiled and printed tor the use of his 


{ Syllabus of Histories the Cividizing Forces 
owa State College, Trustee Minute Book ntry 
or Feb. 18, 1904, 
For other pertinent references 
the formative period s Kuhn, ec, 94, %6, 
183-184; Fernald, Maine State, 57 Ohio A & 
M College, Report, 1875 (Columbus, 1876), 17; Ky. A 
& M College, Report, 1879-1880 (Frankfurt, 1880) 17 
1. L. Kandel, Federal Aid for Vocational Education (New 
York, 1917), 110-115 


“The history of civilization, based convemently 


Guizot, was an especial favorit 


64-65 
to the | group in 
Mich. Stat 


195-197 


upon 


55 
Ibid., 1888-1889 (Des M 1889), 62 
(merican Biograpl New York, 192¢ 404-405 
1: 286-2 
W. W. Folwell, Autobiography EEE, 1933), 
230-231, 2 
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the hard times of the 1890s “narrow gauge” 
professors and boards and their distressed 
constituencies sought, in the zeal for economy, 
to restrict the general subjects taught to the 
direct requirements for the “practical” train 
ing of farmers and engineers.”* 

Again in the mechanized and capitalized 
decade and a half before the world war era 
the technological professions came to an as 
sured consciousness with a steadily growing 
demand for graduates and a full program of 
specialized courses for their training. Under 
the attractive but specious plea of “education 
for eficiency” and the “job analysis” standard 
of selection, the humanities, including th« 
social studies would be reduced to the most 
utilitarian utilization. As late as 1924 the 
dean of agriculture of a leading land-grant 
university recommended in a committee re 
port to the Association of Land-Grant Col 
leges the limitation of “the amount of natural 
science, economics, and other ‘arts’ subjects 
to the least amount which is necessary to 
give the student the foundation for his tech 


The dean, a graduate in 


nical courses.” 


pharmacy, conceded that he did not object 
to electives in the humanities if the student 
got “pleasure from them” but the student 
had the right to demand that the “work re 
quired of him shall be only that which we 
are sure will function in his development as 
a good citizen and an efhcient farmer.” 


In some extreme cases there were efforts to 
guard against what were regarded as en 
croachment of the humanities by the aboli 
tion of the A.B. courses in universities and 
the general divisions in colleges.” 

Such irresponsible attempts at restriction, 
which would have been direct violations of 
the commitments under the federal act and 
showed a complete lack of comprehension of 
the spirit and purpose of land-grant edu 
cation, however disturbing for the time being, 
could never secure permanent public sup 
port. The whole trend of modern industrial 
society was contrary to such an inadequate 
unrealistic for a career amid 


the complexities of the “new nation.” The 


and training 
change from primitive abundance and insti 
tutional simplicity to the economic and social 
complications of an industrialized, urbanized 
world power necessitated, willy nilly, the 


HilSTORY 


application of the social no less than the other 
sciences. 

In addressing the Association in 1926, Sec 
retary Jardine took notice of this basic de 
parture: 
remarkable 
in then 


I'he land-grant colleges have made a 
contribution to breadth of educational view 
enlargement of subject matter presented in institu 
tions of higher learning. In particular they have 
emphasized the application of the natural sciences 
to the every-day work of the world, in agriculture, 
engineering, home economics, and other fields. They 
are now engaged in pioneer work in the applica 
sclences—economics, sociology, 


tion of the social 


history—to the same fields 


As early as the 1850s thoughtful observers 
recognized that sound business management 
was as essential as skill in production to 
continuing success in farming.** But abun 
dant cheapsland and markets at home and 
abroad expanding, for the time being, ahead 
of output postponed the use of science in 
farm business as well as in cultivation and 


like 


Walker, Gregory, and Fairchild taught and 


husbandry. A few rare economists 
wrote about agriculture as a phase of the 
general economy, but special attention came 
only with the falling income of the seventies. 
In that distressed decade professors of ge neral 
agriculture began to study and teach farm 
accounting. This was soon expanded in de 


partments of agronomy or subdivisions of 


it into farm management. A_ considerable 


number of these courses, for illustrative or 
comparative purposes made a historical ap 
proach going back to the earliest available 
This was in accord with the con 
The 


most distinguished and influential member 


sources. 


temporary German historical school. 


of the farm management group was Thomas 
F. Hunt who after training under Gregory 
in Illinois boxed the land-grant compass by 


no means extreme for the 
The Land-Grant Idea 
lowa, 1958), ch. 3 


* For 
granger 
it lowa State 

* Assoc. of 

173 

"For typical examples, Fernald, 
142; Ross, lowa State, 146-152 
Land-Grant Colleges, Proceedings, 1926, 
1916, 24-26 


a typical instance, by 
west,” see | D. Ross, 
College (Ames, 
Land-Grant Colleges, Proceedings, 
Maine State, 137 
a7 
Assoc ot 
15. Cf. Secretary Houston, Proceedings, 
“For instance, Maine Board of Agriculture, 
1856 (Augusta, 1857), 27-28. 


Report, 
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service at Pennsylvania, in two periods, Ohio, 
New York, and California.*” 

In the first years of the new century as 
the agricultural undertaking came to ap 
proach the conditions and relations of modern 
large scale theory 
systematically applied to its problems. After 


business, economic was 


much discussion and experimenting over 
scope and content of courses, the Association 
of Farm Economists was organized in 1915. 
later, the year that the farm 
managers organization combined, a journal 
founded. Farm 
from converted 


horticulturists 


Four years 


ot Farm Economics was 


economists were recruited 


agronomists and directly or 


by way of farm management, and from 
general economists who became interested in 
this specialty. The recognized “fathers” of 
the subject were Henry C. Taylor and Ben 
jamin H. Hibbard, both graduates in agri 
culture from lowa State College who did 
work under Ely and Scott at 


Wisconsin, where founded one of the 


graduate 
they 
first separate departments in the college of 
agriculture.*” 

were slower to 


Engineers recognize the 


direct utility of training in economics, but 
with the increasing interrelations of the pro 
fession with great industries and utilities the 
organization and functioning of the domain 
of business seemed highly pertinent." 
Hom« economics as a land grant division 
has led in the revival and modern application 
of the original type of the science—economics 
of the household or consumption economics.** 
In the area of general studies, applications 
in commerce or business administration, or 
whatever the term, have the special oppor 


h 


tunity ol being studied in relation wit 
science and technology, as they are 1n actual 
experience. At least in one institution an 
advanced experiment has been entered upon 
in the establishment of a school for the in 
vestigation and teaching of labor and in 
dustrial relations.” 

The application of sociological principles 
to rural life had its beginnings in the find 
ings on population and living conditions of 
agricultural surveys which in an elemental 
from the 18th 


in the decade before the first 


form have been conducted 
century. But 
world war the surveys along with the broader 


coverage of the census were becoming more 
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systematized and statistically reliable; those 


of Cornell and Wisconsin were notable pio 


neering ventures. The report of the Country 
Life Commission, 1908-1909, with the pub 
licity given to its work, hastened the definite 


study of rural life as well as rural economy. 
Charles J. Galpin, a rusticating clergyman, 
on the basis of parish surveys that he had 
made on rural Wis 
consin, was allowed to teach an exploratory 


his own initiative in 


course at the state university in the society 
of the country side. Galpin, as other pioneers 
in this field, found administrators, and at 
times fellow social scientists, dubious of the 
qualifications of the new applicant. But the 
group was confident and devoted. Courses 
were elaborated and manuals were written. 
Recognition was gained in station and ex 
tension organization. They formed their own 
special society in 1912, and in spite of the 


half 
1936 founded their own organ, Rural Soci 


dozen or more general journals, in 


ology." 
The industrial and capitalistic expansion in 
every phase of the economy at the turn of 


the century brought an active and sustained 


interest in research and instruction in eco 


nomic history. Competent manuals were 


written and convenient source collections 


edited. In the early years the course was 


usually taught in the economics department 


as an introduction to a study of the princi 


ples, but later it became standard in depart 


ments of history to whom the economists 


were generally glad to resign it 


wruculas 
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Appropriately enough, the land-grant insti 
tutions were in the lead in developing this 
expansive application. Wisconsin was a center 
of the early research. Ely and Scott with 
their belief in the historical approach, super 
vised a number of noteworthy studies, and 
the subjects of Turner’s students bordered 
on this field. This research 
greatly stimulated by proj 
ect of the Carnegie Institution of Wash 
ington in compiling source materials and 


line of was 


the ambitious 


writing monographs on all phases of the 
history of the nation’s economy. The project 
as planned was not completed in its entirety 
but ten volumes of documents on the plan 
tation and histories of varying 
length and completeness were written for 
agriculture, manufacturing, labor, transpor 
tation, and trade.” In this impressive under 
taking Ely, Commons, and UV. B. Phillips, 
then at Wisconsin, provided the greater part 
of the editing and a majority of the authors 
were or had been Wisconsin students. 

In A and M colleges generally, the cours« 
in economic (sometimes termed “industrial” 


labor and 


for a seemingly more vocational connota 
tion) history of the United States became a 
standard underclass requirement, with special 
branches such as public lands, finance, tariff, 
and commerce more advanced electives. ; Eco 
nomic histories of England and of conti 
nental Europe were also among the electives. 

However, for subject conscious specialists 
such generalized surveys were inadequate. In 
agriculture and technology, history as well 
as economics had its devotees. As an ap 
proach to economic problems or for their 
significance in national-development, an in 
creasing number of studies in economic his 


tory were in agriculture. This was notably 


true in Wisconsin. In the economic history 
series of the Carnegie Foundation, studies of 
agriculture in the free-labor North and in 
the plantation South provided the most 
elaborate history of the occupation to that 
time.*® 

With this accumulating body of 
mation, courses in agricultural history were 
ventured here and there by zealous enthu 
siasts. Unlike the early subjects of that name 
that were essayed as gateways to farm man 
agement, the new applications were taught 
as phases of general or national history. In 


intor 


1910 William Trimble of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College offered a survey course 
in the history of agriculture from earliest 
recorded times: this was continued by him 
1922 when it was 
with a course in the economic 
history of Europe. Meanwhile, in 1916, a 
course in the agricultural history of the 
United States was added.** In 1914 Louis 
B. Schmidt at lowa State initiated a course 
in the history of American agriculture pri 
for undergraduates in agriculture 
continuously from 
Minnesota 
comparative 


and his successors until 
combined 


marily 
which has been 
that date.** A variant in 
Norman functional 
approach to European and American agri 


given 
was 
Gras’ and 
culture.” 

In 1919 a group in the Department of 
Agriculture with interests and experience in 
historical research organized an Agricultural 
History Society. Most of the charter members 
had land-grant backgrounds and they were 
joined in the venture by a number of pro 
fessors of history and economics who had 
been doing special research in conjunction 
with the Department. Academic members, 
land-grant institutions, were 


largely from 


R. D. Younger, “Foundations and the Study 
History,” W. B. Hesseltine and D. R. McNeil, eds., 
Support of Ci Essays in Memory of Herbert A. Kellar 
(Madison, 1958 109-110 

Taylor, Stor) f Agricultural 
W. D. Rasmussen, The Growth of 
In Support of Cli 153-154 


“For his surv 


Economics 77-317 


Agricultural Histor 
Trimble compiled an Intro 
Study and Reading of Agrarian 
1917) The 


furnishes 


course 
ductory Vanual r ithe 
History (North Dakota Agricultural College, 
titles and chronolog ot kind! 
by Dr. William C. Hunter, former head of the histor 
department and historian of the Colleg: 

“For Schmult 


this subject see his 


courses were 


values 
Histor 


ideas as to the place and 
irticle on “The Econom 
American Agriculture as a Field for Study, 

Valley Historical Review, 3: 39-49 (1916) 

for students he prepared Topical Studies and References 
in the Economic History of f{yriculture (Phila 
delphia, 1919)—the latest revision in 1940. He also 
compiled and edited Readings in the Economic History 
(New York, 1925) which was 
some ycar©s. 
history of the 


imerican 


f American Agriculture 
used as a textbook for 
in advanced course on the 
ment. See mimeographed report to Everett | 
ditor of Agricultural History, in 1950. In 
institutions, all but two land-grant, reported courses in 


project d 


Schmidt also gave 
farmers move 
Edwards, 


1950, 15 
wricultural history being given or definitely 
(ihid.). H. C. Taylor regarded agricultural as well as 
general American and European history as desirable pre 
requisites for agricultural economics (Land-Grant Assoc., 
Proceedings, 1923, 197-198) 

"See his History of Agriculture in Europe and Amer 
ica (New York, 1925) 
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soon participating actively in the meetings- 
usually held with one of the older societies— 
and engaging in writing. Affiliation with 
the parent American Historical Association 
secured the separate publication of the papers 
of the Society’s programs for three years. 
But as possibilities of research in this neg 
lected area were coming to be recognized 
there arose a demand for fuller and more 
independent provision that led, in 1927, to 
the still greater venture of a separate and 
distinctive ofhcial organ, Agri ultural History. 
During the past generation the most pro 
ductive research in this area has been stim 
ulated by the Society much of it has 
been published in its distinguished journal.” 

Engineers have been even slower in recog 
nizing their history for the 
regular training of undergraduates and the 
subject has not gone beyond a few tentative 


and 


the values of 


trials.”"' The recent formation of a society 
for the history of technology may stimulate 
interest among curricula makers. 

Down to the era of the first world war, 
the study of political science or “government” 
was subordinated, except in a few graduate 
state and private—to economics and 
history. In the House of Representatives’ 


debate on the second Morrill Act, an amend 


hools 


ment to before economic 


in the enumeration of subjects for 


insert “political” 
science 
which the fund might be used, was urged 
on the ground that in every public supported 
institution the study of the Constitution and 
laws should be provided. The proposal was 
rejected with the assurance that one could 
“not know very much about economic sci 
ences without an understanding of the Con 
stitution”’*"—a truism too often honored in 
the breach. At best, before the old liberalism 
had been replaced by the new progressivism, 
the subject tended to involve a rather formal 
ized study of organization and procedures, 
quite in contrast to the later emphasis upon 
functions and administration. 

Due, no doubt, to the traditional persist 
ence of organs and operational procedures 
in local government, systematic study in the 
political realm has been more retarded than 
that in the economic and social. Nonethe 
less, recent studies have resulted in far reach 
ing plans for the reorganization of agencies, 
functions.” 


powers, and 


Psychology strategically located between she 
social and biological groups has reached the 
enticing stage where demand for applications 
has, at some points, outrun established find- 
ings. To the pedagogical backlogs have 
been added personnel, industrial, commercial, 
safety, and clinical applications. Meanwhile 
the experimental psychologists, a compara- 
tively small segment, are seeking in their 
laboratories to verify the theories and extend 
the bounds of the science itself.” 

Geography, like psychology related to all 
most of the other sciences, 


the social and 


while one of the most obvious subjects for 
all higher education but especially in its ap- 
plications to land-grant institutions, has had 


separate establishment only in a compara- 
tively few cases. Cornell and Wisconsin have 
pioneered notably in this key subject.” 

In all the social sciences, land-grant insti 
tutions in varied ways and degrees, by special 
adaptations and applications, kept their sub 
jects abreast of the changing times and in 
so doing made definite contributions to 
their advancement.” 

These findings were by no means confined 


From the first, 


to instructional purposes. 


social as well as other scientists have per 
formed services for government at all levels. 
White 
land-grant social scientists who served in 
high diplomatic positions. Walker follow 
ing valiant service in the Union army, was 


statistician in the 


was but the most distinguished of 


called to Washington as 


l; A. G 
Agricultural s First Quar 
ultural Hi ‘ ; (1945) 
Ferguson, now curator of civil 
Smithsoman Insti 
enginecring 


” Rasmussen, Avricultural 
son The 
ntur {grr 
Protessor Eugene 

ind mechanical engincering in 

taught a course in 


tution organized and 


history for undergraduates in th nginecring division of 
lowa State College with marked effectiveness. For his 
ll values of such a 


Engineering 


reasoned ideas as to scope and 
lopment of the 


Devel 
1815-1900"—typescript in Iowa 
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course see his study, 
America, 
Library 
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State College 

Cong. Re 51 Cong., | Sess., 

The curricular development of the 

lined in Anna Haddow, Political Science in 

Colleges and Universities (New York, 
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York, 1952)—see “Register of Personal Names,’ 

Boring, 


subject is out 
imerican 
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History of Experimental Psychology (New York, 1929) 


“Taylor included economic geography with history 


preparation for agricultural economics. See note 
D. Ross, “History in the Land-Grant College,’ 


Mississippi Valiey Historical Review, 32: 577-581 (1946) 
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Treasury Department, Commissioner of In 
dian Affairs, and as Superintendent of the 
Censuses of 1870 and 1880. In 
for the Census he made innovations which 
helped to inaugurate the modern era of this 
greatest of fact finding undertakings.*’ Jenks 
of Cornell adviser to 
both the national Industrial Commission and 
the Immigration Commission, and Edwin 
W. Kemmerer of the same institution served 
solvent financial 


his service 


served as economic 


as adviser in establishing 
systems in a considerable group of backward 
These are but typical examples 
of aid to the 
earlier days. World war and depression wer« 


countries.” 
federal government in_ the 
to hasten and intensify the need for such 
services. From the twenties, key positions in 
the Department of Agriculture were to be 
held by from. the 
subventioned colleges. 


social scientists nation’s 
In the state realm, the group of organiza 
tional and regulatory policies, loosely termed 
the “Wisconsin Idea,” rested basically upon 
advice and planning from economists and 
political scientists at the university.” In 
numerous other states similar service has been 
sought for such- policies as taxation, finance, 
public administration, and social welfare. 
These subjects, however, have not had their 
sole or main values in their direct service 
to industry and government, but they have 
been given increasing recognition and en 
couragement for the peculiar breadth of view 
and sense of balance that they give to the 
general studies, both in inclusive land-grant 
universities and in more specialized insti 
tutions. 


studies in all land-grant education has, after 


The central place of the general 


long hesitation, been formally accepted by 
the the 
ordinate division of arts and sciences."” With 


Association 1n provision of a co 


the rechristening of the colleges of agricul 


ture and mechanic arts, in 


the growth and extension of functions, to 


universities of science and technology, the 


recognition ol 


essential place of the liberal-core college, 


both in its own areas and in its service 
to the technical colleges, has been gaining 
recognition. 

Business is coming to an 
the values of a liberal basis for 


training to meet the demands of a high 


awareness of 
technical 


powered and geared economy and society. 


The provision of such a basis of liberal sub 
jects at same that the 
subject matter is increasing and standards 


the time technical 
rising so markedly would seem to necessitate 
in these, as in other professions, a preliminary 
training, preferably to a general degree. 

At a time when history and the social 
sciences in the land-grant institutions are 
coming to coordinate curricular standing, 
with each subject highly organized, widely 
proliferated, and supplied with visual and 
computing aids for elaborate techniques, 
retrospective the 


well afford moderation and direction. 


views of formative stage 
may 
Not all of the growth and change may be 
regarded as truly “progressive.” For instance 


the existing departmental Chinese walls with 


the splintering specialization within stand 


in sharp and unwholesome contrast to the 


earlier harmonious and cooperative inter 


mingling of this division of higher learning. 
Ely in his patriarchal memoirs bemoaned the 


narrowness of modern scholars that made 


them fearful of expressing an opinion in their 
general subject outside the particular segment 
in which by monographic publications they 
were supposed to have some degree of au 


thority.°' This broad-gauged veteran, in his 


day, had edited notable series in which history 
and the various social disciplines were 1m 


partially in¢ luded.** 


C. D. Wright, History ane 7 th of U.S. Census 
Washington, 19 Holt, Bureau of 
[he Censu ton, 19: 27 Haney, 

mi ThA At 105 In a paper betor the 
can Historical Association in 1952 Fulmer Mood al 
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hi Modern 
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Curren Rejorms 
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patrick, McCarthy of Wisconsin (New York, 1944) 
™” Proceedings, 1925-1945. 
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As has been noted, the land-grant “trium 
verate” recognized and interrelated the studies 
of mankind in their lectures and adminis 
trative planning. There was common mem 
bership in the early national societies and 
up to the world war era joint meetings were 
held. 

Not only did the average teaching schedule 
involve more than one subject, but there was 
a free passing from one “major” field to 

W. F. Allen made his notable con 


tribution to historical method with the train 


another 


ing of a classicist.“© Tyler, as the first pro 


American history, was no less a 
master of its literature.“* His 


successor, Charles H. Hull, brought to the 


fessor ol 
immediate 
chair a rare competence, with service, after 
wide and varied study and travel at home 
and abroad, as librarian and teacher of politi 
cal science and political economy. His pro 
found knowledge and broad sympathetic 
understanding was gratefully recognized by 
students in all areas of history and the social 
sciences. E. A. Ross came to his trail blazing 
in sociology from the study and teaching of 
economics,” as George E. Howard did from 
that of Jenks, with legal practice 
before advanced training, gave courses con 


history. 


currently in economics and government. His 
associate, Walter F. Willcox applied his sta 
tistical erudition with equal expertness in 
both of these areas. Their younger colleague, 
Samuel P. Orth, who had turned to advanced 
study in political science after a career at 
the bar and in practical politics, wrote books 
with no less competence and facility in 
These are 


history than in government.” 


LAND-GRANT 


EDUCATION 6] 


but representative samples of the breadth 
of outlook and interest of leading land-grant 
educators of the past generations. 

While size of membership in professional 
organizations, expansion of subject matter, 
and refinement of techniques make a very 
considerable degree of specialization inevit 
able and desirable, undergraduate concentra 
these subjects should 


any one ol 


a reasoned awareness of the nature 


tion in 
involve 
and methodology and an appreciation of the 
special values of the other members of the 
group. And at the graduate level such cross 
fertilization of subjects should at least not 
be discouraged. 

Without 
gration” or an extreme 
ject matter, broad and liberal survey courses 


exhibit the 


resorting to an artificial “inte 


“correlation” of sub 
unity and inter 


may effectively 


relationships of this division of higher learn 


ing. Such an understanding is essential to 
enable this group of sciences, along with the 
others, to make its adequate contribution, in 
the words of the organic act, to the ~ prac 
tical and liberal education for the several 
pursuits and professions of life.” 

imerican Biography 
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exclusively as a classicist 
s masterpiece was the History of American Later 
tod (New York, 1878-1879) 
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HENS NEED EXERCISI 


Poultrymen should remember that hens should always be kept busy searching for food, 
so that they may get sufficient exercise. The fowls should be sent to roost at night with full 
crops and gotten off the roost in the morning to scratch in straw or leaves for grain during 


the day. 


For winter egg production the best method is to imitate natural summer feeding con 
ditions for fowls, which involves some grain from the litter and some green food. A cabbage 


or a few beets suspended from the roof or some cloves or alfalfa chaff seed either dry or 
wet are good. It is preferable to keep a box of dry chaff constantly before the fowls, allowing 


them to eat all they wish. 


From The Prairte Farmer (1911) 


Alabama’s Reform Press: Militant Spokesman for 
Agrarian Revolt 


WILLIAM 


of the Farmers’ 


throughout the 


In the 1880s 
Alliance were dispatched 


South and West. The order grew phenome 


organizers 


nally, and many newspapers were founded to 
further the Alliance program. In March 
1889, Dr. C. W. Macune, President of the 
Alliance, National 

The paper was published at 


Southern founded the 
Economist. 
Washington and became the official journal 
of the order. Macune also headed the Al 
liance publishing company that sent out agrar 
local Alliance 
The 


both 


ian literature to state and 
newspapers throughout the country." 
newspaper soon became invaluable for 
western and southern Populist leaders. In 
1890 approximately 1,000 Alliance 
formed the National Reform Press Associa 
tion.” In the South, Leonidas L. Polk pub 
lished the influential Progressive Farmer at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and in Georgia, 
Tom Watson’s People’s Party Paper 
with L. F. Livingston’s Southern Alliance 


Farmer for leadership among that state's 


papers 


vied 


farmers.” 

No southern state was more influenced by 
the Alliatice newspapers than Alabama. Ac 
companying the burgeoning increase in Al 
liance membership was the desire to channel 
and make effective Alliance activities through 
the medium of a newspaper. The in 
fluence of Democratic newspapers had gone 
virtually unchallenged in Alabama since the 


State 


mid-1870s when Reconstruction ended. The 
Troy Jeffersonian, a Pike County member of 
the newly constituted retorm press, charged, 
“An independent press is the main-stay of 
free institutions. The press of Alabama, with 
few exceptions outside of the reform press, 
1S the worst enemy the people of Alabama 
have to with.”* No mincing of 
words and no quarter given were the essential 


contend 


elements in the journalistic war that occurred 
in Alabama from 1887 through 1896 between 
the Democratic and the reform press. 

On the surface the Democrats had all of 


WarreEN Rocers 


the advantages. Long established dailies like 
the Montgomery Advertiser, Mobile Register, 
and the newer papers of Birmingham, the 
Age-Herald and the News, were staunchly 
Democratic. The reform press, however, was 
aided by the crusading zeal and ability of its 
editors, most of whom believed in the reform 
movement and made great personal sacri 
fices for its advancement. Normally, these 
editors could count on obtaining subscribers 
various Alliances. 


from the members of the 


This gave them a guaranteed subscription 
list. 

A majority of the reform papers became 
spokesmen for the Jeffersonian Democrats. 
This political organization lasted past the 
elections of 1894 and was made up of former 
Democrats who followed the fortunes of 
Reuben F. Kolb, ex-commissioner of 
culture and frequent candidate for governor. 
They denied being anything other than si 


Considerably smalles 


agri 


mon-pure Democrats. 
in number but even more outspoken were 
those reform that openly arrayed 


themselves on the side of the People’s or Pop 


papers 


ulist party. There was close cooperation be 
tween these two groups, and on a county lev 
el the difference is indistinguishable. The 
reform press fell naturally into two group 
Ings: the state wide newspapers and the small 
er, but equally important, county journals. 
In the bitter battles that developed, the Dem 
ocratic press, dubbed the organized or ago 
nized press by the Populists,’ greatly out 


numbered their opposition, but there were at 
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least 100 reform press newspapers in Ala- 
bama. 

At a meeting of the Bibb County Alliance 
in 1887, Samuel M. Adams, later President 
of the Alabama State Alliance, introduced a 
resolution requesting the State Alliance to 
adopt an official newspaper. W. S. Easterly, 
Alliance News at Calera in 


County, was selected as editor and 


editor of the 
Shelby 
his journal became the first state newspaper 
for the Alliance.® Soon after this Hector D. 
Lane, a Limestone County agricultural lead 
er, was persuaded to become editor of the 
State paper to Athens in his 
native county. This move was made because 
the Alliance had first been organized in 
North Alabama and had its greatest strength 
in this section.’ Lane renamed the paper the 


and move it 


Alabama Farmer and served as editor for 18 
months. He was displaced in 1889 when the 
State Alliance Auburn de 
cided to move the paper to Montgomery.” 
The meeting at Auburn occurred during 
the height of the Alliance's fight against the 
jute bagging trust. The Montgomery Adver 
tiser, edited by W. W. Screws, took a posi 
tion not completeiy in sympathy with the 
Alliance boycott and suggested that the farm 


Convention at 


ers would have to use jute bagging instead 
of cotton osnabergs. The urge to counter 
the Advertiser helped convince the Alliance 
that 
Thomas J. Key, a well known but conserva 
tive farm leader, published the Southern Ag 
riculturist at Montgomery. Although a mem 
ber of the Alliance, Key wanted the order 
to steer clear of politics. Harry G. McCall, 
lawyer and editor,” bought the Alabama 
Farmer from Lane, and Key, evidently be 
competition, Was 


a paper was needed at Montgomery. 


lieving he faced ruinous 
persuaded to sell his journal to McCall. The 
two papers were then consolidated by McCall 
into the Alliance Advocate. The paper began 
publication September 1, 1889, with its gen 
eral policy under the State Alliance publica 
tion committee's supervision.” 

That same month two Bourb- 2 Democrats 
established the Alliance Journal at Montgom 
ery. The editors protested against any po 
litical tendencies on the part of the Alliance. 
They clashed with McCall, and the final re 
sult was the simultaneous expulsion and res 
ignation from the Alliance of the Journal's 


editors.'' There was a geographical reason 
for moving the official organ to Montgomery. 
The city was in the center of the state, and 
in the state capital a paper could have more 
influence on the state legislature. Added to 
this were the greater circulation and adver 
tising possibilities in Montgomery. 

McCall hired his brother as business man 
ager and the paper began publication with 
the credo, “Equal Rights to All and Special 
None.”'* But nepotism and a 
stirring shibboleth were not sufficient to in 


Favors to 


sure the paper’s success. McCall was unable 


to repay his backers and in early February 


1890, attempted to avoid payment by selling 
his press to his foreman. When this hap 
pened his creditors had the sheriff close the 


paper and seize the equipment. The Alliance 
Exchange purchased the right and title to 
the Alliance Advocate and made plans to 
publish a new state paper.’* 

The Alliance Herald, third organ of the 
State Alliance, appeared February 15, 1890."* 
A stock company was formed to publish the 
paper, and once more a publication commit 
tee was to exercise supervisory control.’® The 
managing editor, who soon became editor-in 
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A com 


Was an 


chief, was Frank Baltzell of Troy.'® 
bination. editor-lawyer, Baltzell 
perienced newspaperman. He 
Troy Enquirer from 1875 to 1890, and under 
him the paper became an outspoken cham 


edited the 


pion of scientific agriculture and fought for 
more agricultural legislation.’ 

As an editor Baltzell operated on the prem 
ise that the attack. His 
stinging editorials earned him the approba 


best defense is 
tion of his fellow reform press editors and 
the bitter enmity of the Democrati 
One opponent accused Baltzell of employ 


papers. 


ing the “vilest epithets and the bitterest in 
vective of any man in Alabama journalism.”"* 
“Farmer's Daughter,” in a letter to the Mont 
gomery Advertiser, thought the Alliance He 

ald a “disgraceful and vile sheet,”’’ whil 
the Advertiser itself re garded the newspaper 
as a “sewer of billingsgate,” calling it “The 
All-Liars Herald.”~" The Messenger 
referred to Baltzell as “the lion of the hayseed 
tribe” and the “King of Demagogues,” while 
his paper was a “red hot, blood thirsty par 
tisan, ofhice-seeking and bossing sheet.”~' Yet 
his opponents acknowledged that he wielded 
“make even 


Troy 


a “trenchant pen,”*~ and could 
error look plausible.” 

Faced with a determined opposition, the 
Alliance Herald still managed to exert con 
siderable influence. The paper had an esti 
mated 8,000 readers, making it the 
most widely circulated organs in the state.** 
Democratic papers complained that the farm 
ers took no paper other than the Alliance 
Herald and would believe no other.-” One 
outraged Democrat could not fathom why 
farmers neglected papers like the Montgom 
ery Advertiser and Mobile Register tor the 
anarchistic utterances of the Alliance Herald, 


one ot 


whose purpose was “the disruption of the 
white man’s party of our beloved Alabama.”~° 

Despite the large circulation, the Herald 
was never financially secure. Always pressed 
for funds, the concentrated on the 
months immediately before an election, and 
once the voting had taken place, the paper 
would be forced to close temporarily until 


Early 


was 


paper 


additional money could be raised.** 

in January 1894, the Alliance Herald 
unable to pay its debts and was closed by the 
sheriff. It was suggested that the numerous 
county Populist papers had taken subscribers 


rURAI 
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away from the state organ.*” The paper was 
revived in April 1894," but at the height of 
the 1894 campaign, the first week in July, 
the paper closed once again, and, as matters 
Replacing the Herald 
Demo 


month of 


turned out, finally.*” 
was the 
crat, but it 
July.*! Balt 
zell of selling out to the The 
charges were not true. Baltzell was in poor 
health, and as his rival editor, W. W. Screws, 
remarked, Baltzell’s style was spread all over 
Democrat, indicating that if he 


True 
the 


acc used 


anonymously edited 


did 
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\s an editor Baltzell proved indefatigable 
in promoting reform. At he had 
four libel charges filed against him by the 


one time 


Democratic Governor Thomas G. Jones 

Democratic papers defended Jones, while the 
reform press was delighted. One reform edi 
Baltzell; we love to 
The 
against Baltzell were dropped when he print 


Baltzell 


and sardonic, retormer 


tor wrote, “lay it on, 


see His Fraudulency squirm.” *” cases 


retraction.” was 


cynical 


ed an acceptable 
a sincere, 
who preached the gospel that “Eternal vigi 
of lib 


vote) is the 


lance (and a big 


price 
erty 

The Alliance 
Alliance 


News, Alabama Farmer, and 
Advocate were all State Alliance or 
Baltzell’s Alliance Herald was the po 
litical spokesman for Kolb and the Jefler 
sonian Democrats. The People’s Party also 
This paper was the Alabama 


vans. 


had an organ. 
Reformer, which made its appearance in May 
1892.°" The Manning, a 


writer 


editor was J. 


minister, and orator usually referred 


to as the “Evangel Manning” 
Manning” by the 


or the “ Apostle 
The 


Gaither, 


Democratic papers. 


business manager was George F. 
president of the state exchange and an 
advocate of a political course for the 
Alliance.” Yet the paper did not last long. 
Although some of the local Alliance papers 
claimed allegiance to the Populist party as 
differentiated from the Jeffersonian Demo 
crats, the common enemy—Democratic pap 
ers—made this difference negligible. 

After the demise of Baltzell’s Alliance Her 
ald Reuben F. 
to launch a new state organ in Birmingham. 
The paper, the People’s Tribune, began pub 
fall of 1894. Daily at first, the 
paper a weekly by December. The 


Tribune, more temperate than Baltzell’s Her 


Kolb raised enough money 


lic ation 1n the 


became 


ald, was called “an able and dignified pap 
er...” Throughout the early part of 1896 
the Tribune advocated open fusion with the 
Republican party.*' Since 1892 the Republi 
cans had not put out a state ticket, preferring 
to vote for the Populist candidates. In 1896 
Kolb’s proposal meant sharing the state tick 
et with avowed Republicans, and the reform 
press divided sharply as to the efhcacy of 


such a course. Fusion was finally accom 


plished, although the ticket went down to 
an overwhelming defeat in the August elec 


PRESS 


tions. On the Congressional and Presidential 
levels Kolb made an Just 
November, the 


amazing switch. 
Tribune 
support to Bryan and Sewall and withdrew 
support from Bryan and Watson, the regu 


lar Populist ticket. Kolb explained his sup 


prior to threw its 


port of the regular Democratic nominees 


with the contention that a vote for Bryan and 
Watson was in fact, if not in intention, a vote 
for the Republican party This action led 
to the disintegration of a cohesive retorm 


he 


were unimpressed with Kolb’s semantics and 


press. majority of the reform papers 
refused to follow his lead. He was denounced 
and read out of the Populist party." After 
the November elections, Kolb sold his paper 
to Philander Morgan, and there were doubts 
brother of Ala 


to op 


as to whether the younger 


bama’s senior senator would contunuc 


erate the on a reform basis or not. 


The Tribune had been an influential paper 
claiming the largest circulation of any weekly 


paper 
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in the state. When it supported the Demo 
crats the reform press movement was rent 
asunder. 

The denunciation and boycott of Kolb’s 
Tribune signaled the return of Frank Balt 
zell to journalistic prominence. Briefly in 
1895 he had edited the People's Journal, a 
Populist paper at Jacksonville in Calhoun 
In October 1896, however, he re 


16 


County. 
gained statewide attention as the editor of 
the Alabama Monitor at Montgomery.** Balt 
zell’s paper was doomed by the political de 
struction of the Populist party. Following 
the 1896 election, the reform press had no 
real statewide organ, and from that time on 
the papers either died out, were absorbed by 
other papers, or returned, however reluctant 
ly, to the Democratic fold. Although Popu 
list papers sprang up to replace those that 
were forced to cease publication, the number 
of active papers steadily declined. 

The weekly papers, usually published in 
the various county seats, were as important 
as the state organs. Weekly editors were, as 
one explained, “denounced as tricksters and 
demagogues, not worthy of the confidence 
of any man or set of men.” ** The reform 
editors replied in kind. The editor of the 
Jackson County Hornet scored the Montgom 
ery Advertiser, proclaiming “We stand on 
our own dung hill and do not yield anything 
to that paper.” But no amount of crusad 
ing fervor could compensate for a lack of 
capital, and in order to publish a paper every 
had to be ob 


iv 


week, at least some 


tained. In the depression years of the 1890s 


money 


even long established papers in metropolitan 
areas where advertisers were plentiful had a 
difficult time The 
ability of many reform papers to continu 


remaining in business. 
publication over a period of years on prac 
tically 

The Anniston Alabama Leader was a typi 
cal Populist paper. A. P. Longshore, an ex 
perienced newspaperman, was editor. Popu 


no income violated economi 


logic.” 


lism was strong in Anniston and surround 
ing Calhoun County, and as a growing in 
dustrial city Anniston offered great possi 
bilities for a newspaper.”' But the Leader 
which began May 30, 1895, 
little more than a year. 
the editor pinpointed the cause of distress 


lasted only a 


In his valedictory, 


which all reform papers had to face. The 
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major fact was that the businessmen did not 
choose to advertise in what they considered 
radical journals. As a result, the reform edi 
tor was almost totally dependent on his sub 
scribers for the support of the paper, and 
when they did not pay, the editor went bank 
rupt.”- The columns of Alliance papers were 
filled with appeals to delinquent subscribers. 
Baltzell agreed with the Leader's appraisal 
pointing out that Democratic were 
also failing, and that any paper, regardless 
of poiitical faith, would have difhculty sub 


papers 


sisting on subscriptions alone.”” 

That the toll of the reform press pleased 
their Democratic counterparts is understand 
able. The North Alabama Guntersville Adi 
ance News, when forced to suspend, com 
mented that if the situation did not improve 
“Alabama will be a newspaper graveyard in 
the near future.” “* The Guntersville paper 
failed, declared a delighted Montgomery Ad 
vertiser, because the Populists were “too ig 
norant to read papers or too unappre 
ciative to pay for them when sent them.” *” 
The Talladega Southern Alliance was able 
to last a year only when the editor mortgaged 
the paper and his own home. Even after the 
crops were gathered, the delinquent subscrib 


ers did not pay and the paper went under.” 


In some instances the farmers probably were 
disinclined to pay their newspaper debts, but 
the majority could quite truthfully assert that 
they did not have the money to pay. It was 


on Examiner, March 28, 1895 
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said that if all those in arrears to James M. 
Whitehead’s Greenville Living Truth paid 
up, the Colonel could retire from business.** 
In North Alabama Miss Nora Gaither, the 
only woman editor in the state, gave unstint 
ingly in editing the Progressive People at 
At Tus 


invest 


Walnut Grove in Etowah County.” 
Hobson had to 


all of his personal assets in order to keep the 


caloosa, editor Gus 


Tuskaloosa Journal operating.”” This forced 


reliance on paying subscribers may be seen 
in the example of Kolb’s paper. As the ofh 
cial party organ, the Tribune had an exten 
sive circulation but never had a paying ad 
vertising business."“” An existence based on 
subscriptions was made possible only because 
so few farmers had previously taken any 
papers at all. For example, the Pickens Coun 
ty Alliance was made up of about 800 mem 
bers vet not 70 subscribed to a news 
paper.’ The 


papers failed and according to the Montgom 


over 


result was that many reform 


ery Advertiser, the state was “to be congratu 
lated on getting rid of them.” 
Most ot the 


by the 


Ow ned 
Money 


news 


reform weeklies were 
Alliances. 
local 


paper would either he purchased or a rival 


Various county 


would be raised and the 
press would be established. Only rarely did 
a Democratic editor of his own volition em 
brace the Populist party.” Thus, many Popu 
list papers were edited by inexperienced men. 
Not surprisingly there were frequent cases 
ot mismanagement, for as Baltzell explained, 
editing 


a country paper required a special 


talent and training.”“’ Daniel Swanner, a 
gifted writer and editor of the Geneva Ree 
ord, exchanged subscriptions to his paper 
for watermelons. Untortunately, the Geneva 
Record did not survive long enough to be 
come a potent voice tor retorm.”” 

One of the most successful Populist papers 
Ozark in Dale County. 
Located in Southeastern Alabama, a section 
known as the Wiregrass, Dale County had 
3 Alliances by 1891.°° With such strength 
that the Alliance 


organ to the Democratic 


was established at 


it was inevitable would 


establish a_ rival 
Ozark Southern Star. 


Banner, edited by Tom Cox, emerged May 


The first issue of the 


26, 1892. The paper was a sprightly one and 
soon became a leading Alliance Journal. Be 


ginning in January 1895, the Banner com 
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bined with the less successful Eufaula Adve 
tiser of neighboring Barbour County becom 
ing the Ozark Banner-Advertiser. Edward 
M. Johnson succeeded Cox as editor and the 
paper bought a new press, soon increased its 
circulation from 500 to over 5,000, became 
the ofhcial organ of the Third Congressional 
District Alliance, and claimed the largest cir 
In 1896 


the paper was prosperous enough to estab 


culation in Southeastern Alabama.” 


lish a branch newspaper, the Searchlight, in 
the nearby Dothan in Henry 
County. The lack of advertising by Dothan 


boom town ol 


merchants apparently did not deter the ven 
ture.” 

As was the case with most reform papers, 
the Banner-Advertiser came to grief in the 
1896 campaign. In the confusion of whom t 
support for congress and the presidency, a 
rival Populist Free Press 
launched at Ozark in the tall. 


tures on each other, the two papers negated 


paper, the Was 


In their stric 


any effectiveness they might have had.™ 

Other local county papers were 
Alliance President Adams’ Centreville Peo 
ple's Reflector, Joseph M. Young's Butler 
Choctaw Alliance, and the Troy Jeffersonian 
edited by J. | ‘T he SC local Populist 


important 


Golson. 


papers filled a pressing need, and were inde 


pendent ol the State organs, and in some 
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cases more solvent. The papers resorted to 
any device, from accepting money from Re 


publican candidates for ofhce ‘' to mortgag 
ing family homes, in order to raise funds to 
meet publication expenses. 

Some of the reform weeklies had such icon 
oclastic editors that they merit separate men 
tion. A. P. Longshore was a frequent can 
didate for office, and at one time he edited 
three newspapers 
Brock made for himself a substantial repu 
tation as “Warwick,” the Alliance Herald's 
political commentator on Alabama politics." 
Leaving Baltzell in 1893, Brock moved to 
Cherokee County and began publishing the 
Centre Cherokee Sentinel. His paper became 
and remained one of the strongest Populist 
organs in the state. Cherokee County went 
solidly Populist down to the least county ofh 
cial. Brock took no credit for this, believing 
that accolades for courage should be reserved 
for people like the editor of the Alabama 
Populist, a paper established in 1894 at Selma 
in Dallas County, a Black Belt constituency 
that returned overwhelming Democratic ma 
jorities every election. Here, said Brock, an 


simultaneously. ‘* 


editor met real opposition as the people of 
Selma “passed through the days of recon 
struction before they ever learned that the 
over and that 
more.” ‘* Brock adhered firmly to his pap 
er’s motto of “Having An Opinion We Dare 
Express It” until he resigned as editor in 
1898.‘” 

The most bombastic of the reform papers 
was the Greenville Living Truth, edited by 
Colonel James M. Whitehead of Greenville. 
Journalist, lawyer, politician, sometime min 
ister, Whitehead 
Southern itinerant newspaperman. He served 
in the Confederate Army where he lost a 
leg, and as he said, “sacrificed about as much 
as the best of you.”*® In the years following 
the Civil War Whitehead edited several news 
papers in Alabama and Louisiana, deserted 
the Democratic party for the greenback move 
ment, and seemed destined to continue an 
erratic, undirected course.’* But in the late 
1880s he returned to Butler County and set 
tled at Georgiana in the lower part of the 


war was slavery was no 
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was a prototype of the 


county. Once again he began a newspaper, 
the Progressive Age. Whitehead 
cause worthy of his undivided abilities, which 


found a 
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his enemies admitted were crude but 
His pa 
per soon became the official organ of the 
county Alliance. In 1890 the paper was sold 
to the Alliance exchange with its press and 
equipment being Montgomery 
where McCall used it in setting up the Ali 
ance Whitehead 
Georgiana, and in 1891 began editing the 


even 
forceful, in the Farmers’ Alliance.‘* 


moved to 


Advocate.” remained in 
Living Truth, which he shortly moved to 
Greenville.” 

As a writer he was frequently ungrammat 
ical. He employed the weapon of ridicule 
and was a master at the art of making his 
opponents appear ludicrous. Frequently his 
writing had something of a universal, even 
if outlandish, truth about it. A vehement 
third party or middle-of-the-road man, White 
head never approved of the more sedate Jef 
fersonian Democrats. Whitehead was also an 
excellent debater. His Living Truth was so 
successful that he was able to publish an 
edition of his paper in Birmingham as well 
as Greenville.“' As a leader in county and 
state politics, Whitehead served in important 


capacities in the People’s party. He had few 


peers as an observer and chronicler of his 


fellow men. In an accurate self-appraisal, 


Whitehead once said, “if there is a natural 


Edwardsvill 
Edwards 
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ville Standard-News 


by a Democratic paper. Sec 
April 28, 1892 
* These papers were: Columbiana People’s Advocate 
Anniston Alabama 
Plowboy. See Gree 

"See Butler Choctaw Advocate, February 17, 1892 

‘Centre Cherokee Sentinel, April 5, 1894. An earlier 
reform paper at Selma had been the Selma Muzrror 

In 1900 Brock’s paper was Cheroke« 
Harmonizer. Two other short-lived Populist papers in 
Cherokee Count the Independent and the Chero 
kee Populist 

“Ozark Banner, April 20, 
Truth. In the best southern tradition Whitehead 
was referred to as “Colonel,” although he served as a 
private in Co H 15th Ala Inf Reg. Sce Index Card, 
Military Records Division, Alabama Archives and History 
Building, Montgomery, Alabama 
Whitchead’s career sec 
ville Advocate, August 1, 1867, June 18, September 19, 
i874, June 10, 1880; Selma January 
24, 1873; Grove Hill Clarke Democrat, Sep 

22, 1887 Enquirer, August 5, 1882 
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1893, quoting Greenville 


Living 
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Vonroe Journal, January 5 
February 13, 1890. 
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bred and born independent in the state of 


\labama today, I am one.” 

The hold of the Democratic 
southern whites was almost mesmeric. Hen 
ry Nixon, county Clarke 
County Alliance and editor of the Thomas 
ville Alliance Reporter, perceptively wrote 
that the very existence of the Alliance presup 
posed something radically wrong and telling 


party on 


lecturer of the 


ly argued the need for ballot box reform. Yet 
salvation for the 


The 


he also believed the only 
South lay in the Democrati 
Ocala Platform, then, was “a long stride in 
the wrong direction As the Alliance 
became a political movement reform papers 
like the Elba Sentinel, the Oakman News, 
and the Luverne Freeman deserted the cause 
* Once com 


party. 


and returned to the Democrats.” 
mitted to the cause of reform, however, most 
Populist and Jeffersonian editors never wa 
vered in their loyalty. 

Social and financial 
not the only faced by 
editors. Many of them suffered physical vio 
lence as a result of their editorial outpourings. 
In 1892 Whitehead’s office was broken into 
and the type was scattered and upset. The 
next year a fire broke out in his office, but 
Whitehead managed to save the press. No 
was ever made whether the 


ruin were 


the 


ostracism 


hazards reform 


determination 
fire was an accident or the work of an in 
cendiary.” Tyler Goodwyn, editor of the 
Wetumpka Reform Advocate, was one of the 
most outspoken Populist editors. He took 
literally his paper's motto of “Hew to the 
line; let the chips fall where they may,” and 
the result was that he became involved in a 
shooting fray with one of his readers who 
took exception to an Advocate editorial.™ 
The Ozark Banner broken and 
plundered.™* At Edwardsville the Plowdoy 
The loss was total and 


was into 
was burned in 1894. 
the “‘agonized’ gang” was charged with the 
crime.“ Not until 1895 was the paper re 
issued as the Cleburne Plowboy.™ 

Despite such opposition the reform press 
remained outspoken and defiant. The indi 
vidual papers made liberal use of material 
furnished them by the National Alliance. Al 
though the editors borrowed articles and edi 
torials from one another, they never put up 
a solid front to the Democratic papers. In 
1894 Tyler Goodwyn urged the formation of 


a press association for the reform papers sim 
ilar to the National Reform Press Association. 
His suggestion was seconded by I. L. Brock.”” 

In response to a call by Goodwyn, the lead 
ing Populist editors met in Birmingham in 
early February 1895 and organized the Ala 


bama Reform Press Association.”' 


Delegates 
were selected to attend the national order’s 


Kansas City. A 


was drawn up that limited membership to 


convention at consutution 
“bonahde editors or proprietors of newspa 
pers, resident in the State of Alabama who 
are in sympathy with the fight now being 
made in the State for fair elections and finan 
cial reform.” ** The organization proved in 
effective largely because of the impermanence 
of its members. Also, it came too late to have 
much influence, and the reform papers went 
their separate, individualistic ways. 

After 18% the reform papers ceased to be 
an influential voice in state politics except on 
a local and county level. Assessing the sig 
nificance of these papers is a difficult task. 
A paper like Baltzell’s Alliance Herald was 
clearly more important than papers such as 
the Talladega Reformer, which 
than a year. Although there were reform 
papers in the cities as well as the small towns, 


lasted less 


the Populist journals were not able to com 
pete on equal terms in the metropolitan areas, 
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Herald November, 29, 1893 
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In some counties there was an appreciable as vigorous and influential as that of any 
rise in the number of Populist votes after the southern state. These papers led an earnest, 
establishment of a reform paper.”" if sometimes strident, crusade for ballot box 

Reform editors were genuinely interested reform, free silver, and greater opportunities 
in reform and their papers presented for the — for the agricultural class. 


frst time since the Civil War and Recon Afeer Goodwyn cetabliched his paper at Wetumpka, 
struction a philosophy opposed to that of the the Populists iner ased | theit 1894 vote 1,000 over 
olincs,” 39-40. The Wedowcee Randolph Reformer and 
« program, however, prompted frequent edi the Ashville People’s Party Advocate aided greatly in 
torial disagreements among the reform edi pow 
tors. But these differences were made sub Populist papers as the True Democrat, Perry Count 
{lahama tance News and Pickens County News 
: Pickens Count in addition to the already mentione: 
Democrats, and Alabama s retorm press Was Montgomer ind Dallas County newspapers 


ordinate to their opposition to the Bourbon , 
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A Guide to the History of Bacteriology. By Thomas H. Grainger, Jr. (New York, The 

Ronald Press Company, 19°8, xi, 210 pp., $4.50.) 

The Guide to the History of Bacteriology is a 210 page partially annotated bibliography 
on topics concerned with the history of microbiology. Approximately 1,200 separate refer 
ences are listed. The contents are divided into five parts: General References; References 
on Bacteriology; History of Bacteriology—with special reference to specific areas (54 sepa 
rate areas); Biographical References; and Selected Guide to Biographies of Selected Bac 
teriologists (60 in all). 

A number ot the references are accompanied by notes trom the author indicating the 
breadth of coverage and general value of the entries. For example: “998, vanNiel, C. B 
1944. The culture, general physiology, morphology, and classification of the non-sulfur 
purple and brown bacteria. Bact. Revs., 8, 1-118. Excellent historical development with 162 
references.” And another example: “1087 Symposium. 1954, Adaptations in micro-organ 
isms. Ed. by Gale, E. F., and Davies, R. Cambridge Univ. Press. 339 pp. This is the 
third symposium of the Society for Microbiology, held at the Royal Institution, London, 
April, 1953, and published for the Society. There are valuable references found in this sym 


posium, although it is a heterogeneous and confusing publication.” 


In preparing such a manuscript presumably the author first collects his material on indi 
vidual cards and the book finally evolves by bringing together the material on these cards. 
This can lead to unnecessary duplication. As an example, reference No. 1362 on page 97. 
On the origin and development of the Microscope by Disney, Hill and Baker published by 
the Royal Microscopial Society, London, is repeated on the next page as reference 1376. 
This time it is listed under the Royat Microscopial Society rather than under the name of 
the authors. This practice of listing the same reference several times can also lead to 
errors. As an example of this, note the references to Sternberg’s Manual of Bacteriology. 
This is referred to in reference 585, page 46, under the date line 1892, and it is referred to 
again in references numbered 1684, 1752, and 1917 but in these under the date line 1893. 

This book should not be regarded as a source for specific information, but only as a 
source of references to various topics. As such it will be a useful reference book in the 
library, of particular value to persons interested in writing on topics concerned with the 
history of bacteriology or persons interested in organizing courses on this topic. 

H. Orin Halvorson 
University of Illinois 


The American Impressions of a French Botanist, 1873 


Dwicur W. 


Jules Emile Planchon (1823-1888), Director 
of the Superior School of Pharmacy at the 
University of Montpellier (Montpellier, Hér- 
ault), was sent by the French Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce to America in 
the summer of 1873 to make a brief 
survey of the phylloxera-resistant grapevines 
of the eastern United States.’ 

The story of phylloxera, the tiny green 
aphid or louse, invisible to the naked eye, 
which destroyed grapevines all the 
world in the last 35 years of the nineteenth 
century, is an important episode of modern 
French history, for the economic toll exacted 
the French wine industry 
mous.” But many Americans are 
of the fact that grapevines imported from the 
United States saved the vineyards of France 
in this critical viticultural crisis. Several 
American men of science, notably Charles 
Valentine Riley (1843-1895), played an im 
portant part in this gradual reconstitution of 
French vineyards between 1871 and the end 


late 


over 


cnor 
unaware 


trom 


of the century.* 

Riley, the young and able first State Ento 
mologist for Missouri, made the first of sev 
eral field trips to France in 1871, and early 
in 1873 was awarded “a gold medal (grand 
size)” by the French Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce for his work in introducing 
Phylloxera-resistant American vines to the 
French Midi. He became fast friends with 
Planchon, who was renowned in his own 
right for the important first discovery, July 
15, 1868, through his own microscope, of the 
hateful little aphid on the tissue of a grape 
vine. The Franco-American team, Planchon 
and Riley, were probably the outstanding 
workers on the phylloxera problem for the 
first 20 years of its existence.* 

Planchon was delighted that his American 
friend should interrupt a botanizing excur 
sion in the Rocky Mountains to meet him 
arrival in New York at the end of 
The two colleagues planned a care 


upon his 
August.” 
meeting of the Agri 


Mississippi Valley His 
April, 1959 


before a joint 
and the 


Colorado, 
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cultural 
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Morrow, Jr. 
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ful itinerary which took the French botanist 


on a whirlwind tour of vineyards, nurseries, 


and botanical gardens in New Jersey, Penn 
sylvania, Baltimore, Washington, D.C., North 
Carolina, Ohio, Missouri, western New York 
and eastern Massachusetts.® 

Planchon, who came of a devout Protes 
tant family living humbly in a small market 
town in the Cévennes garrigues (as the small 
gorse-covered mountains are called locally), 
some 50 miles from Montpellier, was de 
cidedly a self-made man. He had served a 
rigorous apprenticeship in the botanical pro 
fession, which included four years at Kew 
Gardens in London, and further 
Paris and Nancy.’ It 
he should write in the final report of his 
American mission of 1873 that during his 


posts in 


was but natural that 


five precious weeks of investigation he had 
been constantly guided by a sense of “in 
exorable duty”; he actually reproached him 
self for lingering over the “fine personal 
compensations” of his trip.” 

Nevertheless, the conscientious Director o 
the Superior, School of Pharmacy was also 
a sophisticated. Fréenehman, with a keen 
interest in this Brand ‘new civilization, so 
harshly-different from his beloved Midi. Con 
sequently, he could not forebear to introduc« 
into his botanical articles and _ reports 
some interesting general observations about 
the regions and cities he passed through.” 
It is also transparently clear that he planned, 
sometime, to write an article of popular travel 
impressions, perhaps for the Messager du 
Midi (Montpellier), or some other “journal 
de province,” and it is to be regretted that 
his heavy duties never made this possible. 
Among his botanical notes, personal letters 
and papers is still to be found a small set 
of tourist’s observations on the eastern United 
States, carefully put aside in a special folder 
entitled “Notes de voyage aux Etats-Unis.”"” 

For a natural scientist who sometimes 
found town life stifling and hot, and who 
had to “refresh himself in the vivifying at 
mosphere of fields and woods,” '' Planchon 


took considerable interest in several of our 


American cities. The Montpellier professor's 
first comment on American civilization in 
1873 was a pronounced dislike of the houses 


of Philadelphia. He wrote: 


ca to 


HISTORY 


Ihe the brick 


casement-windows 


uniformity of houses, with their 


marble and 
(perrons) is the outstanding defect of the 
tecture of Philadk Iphia Nothing colder, more purl 


tanical than 


| sic Stoops 


archi 
certain streets where all the houses, 
totally alike, are lined up in long rows to the uttet 
most (“aux extrémités des extrémités”) ends of the 
avenues which go out into the country 

Che interior 


dinary. 


cleanliness of the houses is extraor 


But frigidity reigns 


Passing through Baltimore on his way to 
Washington little sketches in his 
notes to indicate what he disliked about the 
frames of the windows of many of the Phila 
delphia and Baltimore houses. ‘He continued 
as follows: 


he drew 


of windows is frequent in Baltimore 


The effect is altogether distasteful sam 
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Ihe steps in front of the houses, also of white 
marble, are often lacking side railings or a border 


of any sort (ou sans bordure) 


Strangely enough, the notorious foreign 
critic of America, Frances Trollope, had liked 
Baltimore” 
when she had passed through the city some 
40 years earlier."* But Planchon didn’t like 
them at all. Under sketches of them he wrote 
distasteful 


these famous “white steps of 


the definitive comment—“very 


also.” 
In Washington the Commissioner of Agri 
culture and the departmental entomologist 
extended every courtesy to Planchon. Though 
he and Riley were in flat disagreement with 
the Department of Agriculture views on 
phylloxera, the Montpellier botanist was ex 
ceedingly grateful for the opportunity to 
study every collection of vines in the city."® 
The 
observation on our national Capitol: 
Washington, D.C. 4 Sept. 1873 
The effect is fine enough when seen close 


fastidious Frenchman made one brief 


Capitol 
Unfortunately 

of the 
tirety from the city 
) Sk has 


stuck with me 


does not command an avenue 


city, so that it cannot be viewed in tts en 


below. The avenue which leads 
numerous gro 
odors have all this 


fine 


stores 


tume. From the terrace a view of the—|text 


breaks off 


The colony of French 
Ridgeway, North Carolina, published news 
of Planchon’s forthcoming visit to their 
adopted state in the State Agricultural Journal 
(Raleigh), three weeks before his boat dock 
ed at New York. The happiest week of his 


comparing 


ifter two dashes 


viticulturists at 


entire American tour 
French and American yines in this southern 
reminded him so much 
of his The little French 
professor got the “red carpet treatment” down 
n North Carolina and he just loved it. A 
lelegation from the North Carolina Agri 
ultural Society came up from Raleigh “to 
wait upon the distinguished gentleman at 
Ridgeway, and welcome him to North Caro 
lina and extend a cordial invitation to attend 
our fair.” The committee were extending the 
same cordial invitation to President Grant."* 
The North Carolina State Fair was scheduled 
well after Planchon’s American itinerary, but 
he was at once featured in a large colored 
“celebrities” who 


Was spent 


community which 


native Provence. 


broadside as one of three 


would be present." 


AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS OF 


\ FRENCH BOTANIST, 1873 

On September 13 Planchon left the delight 
ful southern hospitality of Ridgeway, North 
Carolina, to begin a long and roundabout 
He left the main 
Weldon, 


North Carolina, so that he might enjoy the 


trip to Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


railway route for Baltimore at 
picturesque boat trip on Chesapeake Bay be 
tween Portsmouth, Virginia and Baltimore. 
After a dull “American Sunday,”—as he de 
scribed it,—spent with an entomologist friend 
in Baltimore’s Druid Hill Park, he took the 
early morning train to Cincinnati, Not until 
he got into the Blue Ridge mountains, be 
tween Harper's Ferry, Virginia and Grafton, 
West Virginia, did his notes turn away from 
his beloved grapevines. He described in de 
tail the rugged American landscape, while he 
marvelled at the way the Baltimore & Ohio 
train, “with American audacity wound 


around dangerous slopes |and| . . . pierced 


all obstacle s. 
The first thing that caught Planchon’s eye 
were the for sale on 


in Cincinnati grapes 


the street corners—bunches of Concords for 
25 cents,.and Delawares even more cheaply. 
He had taken careful notes on Ohio’s vine 
Midwest 


Culture of the 


sections from a viticuitural 


Robert 


Ww he n 


vard 


classic, Buchanan's 


Grape, and without his customary 


proper letter of introduction he was able to 
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meet Buchanan himself he felt extremely 
fortunate.** 

The American writer introduced Planchon 
to an Alsatian family, Werk & Sons, who 
had: founded their prosperous champagne 
business in the late forties. They were proud 
to show a visiting expert from France their 
extensive cellars of “Sparkling Catawba,” and 
their fine vineyard of 65 acres in the suburbs 
of Cincinnati. Planchon made special note 
of their international success in winning “a 
first honorable mention” for their “American 
champagne” at the Paris International Ex 
position of 1867. He was delighted to inspect 
an unusual machine to clean champagne bot 
tles, which he had never encountered before; 
it was moved by horse power.”* 

Planchon’s impressions of the big midwest 
ern city were brief and to the point: 


Impression générale sur Cincinnati (16-17 Sept. 


The smoke from the factories spoils the view some 
what. 

Some fine streets notably the 3rd (/a 
[Planchon’s repetition], street du money 
the financial world . 

Hills of some elevation, rounded, with gentle slopes, 
somewhat dry at the present time. Dusty 
Climate evidently dryer than the climate of Balti 
more, of Philadelphia and in general of the East. 
On the principal streets many houses of stone. In 
the suburbs brick dominates; it is also frequent in 


troisieme ) 


| sic | ot 


roads 


town. 

Trees of the avenues or streets pretty shabby 
Streets sad-looking (tristes) in the evening; many 
stores not lighted after 7:00 P.M. 

The stores as a rule are enormous. 

One sees that the American places his pride in 
creating on a large scale (“a faire grand’), at least 
in the material sense. 

On the whole Cincinnati is a fine town, but without 
any striking monument.” 

Very little Negro population. 

Many Germans. More vivacity on the 
among the Yankees of the Northeast.” 


faces than 


Planchon visited St. Louis also, after what 
he felt was a dull trip across “the monotonous 
prairie of Indiana and Illinois.” ** Unfortu 
nately the German atmosphere of a city he 
had always thought of as French oppressed 
him; and the drinking habits of the local 
population, —“a_ rising flood of German, 
Irish, and Yankee immigration,” shocked 
him as coarse and vulgar.*‘ Under the ex 
pert guidance of his American collaborator, 
C. V. Riley, he studied conscientiously the 
phylloxera problem in eastern Missouri, but 


he was glad to return East, to the lake shore 
of northern Ohio, and to the vineyards of 
western New York.** 

Of the American cities visited Boston was 
Planchon’s favorite. In the atmosphere of 
Boston and Cambridge, the discriminating 
European professor wrote, “a traveller, 
might see American 
The classrooms, lab- 


a bird of passage, 

society at its finest.” 
oratories and scientific collections of Harvard 
University, — so Planchon warned his French 
readers, made the comparable facilities of 
a French university appear to be but “dusty 
retreats.” In his final botanical report he 
registered his pleasure at meeting Louis Ag- 
assiz, who impressed this French visitor with 
both his friendly manner (Sonhomie) and 
his astuteness (finesse). Planchon character- 
ized the eminent naturalist as “the genius of 


= Robert Buchanan, Culture of the Grape and Wine 
Making (Cincinnati, 1865, 8th ed.; Ist ed., 1850), pas 
sim; Planchon Papers, field notes, 5; Planchon, Les 
Vignes, 53 
Planchon's letters of introduction were of the best 
A member of the Rothschild family had provided him 
with an introduction to “MM. August Belmont ect Cic 
. .» He also carried a “Lettre de M. Fould” (probably 
the banker brother of Napoleon III's intimate confidant 
Anglo-American 
York.” Travel 
notes, Number 4. Charles Seignobos, La Révolution du 
1848—Le Second Empire (Paris, 1921), 193-194, 275 
Henri Sée, Histoire economique, 274. 

*The Werks also owned an 
100 acres at Vermillion on the 


and first financier), to the 


bank of “MM 


important 
Morgan and Sons, New 
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Unfortunately Planchon 
to visit this on his later visit to San 
viticultural lhid 
Planchon’s delightful impressions of Ohio 
industry in these 


cnormous 
Ene. Planchon, Les Vignes, 57 
never found ume 
dusky and the 


53-58, 80-92 


surrounding region 


vineyards and the Ohio wine years may 
be compared with pertinent references from Carl Wittke 
ed., The History of the State of Ohio (Columbus, 1941 
Francis P. Weisenburger, The Passing of the 
1825-1850, 3:66-67; Eugene H. Roseboom, 
The Cuil War Era: 1850-1873, 4: 84-85; and Philip D 
Jordan, Ohio Comes of Age: 1873-1900, 5: 80-81. Gt 
also Planchon, “Phylloxera, 1874, II,” 917-922 
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triomphe and the other fine 
pride of his “home 
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Planchon Papers, field 
1874, II,” 917, 925, 
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THI 


the place, upon whom America lavishes 

the material resources essential for his 
vast research.” He regretted that Asa Gray, 
the dean of American botanists, was out of 
town.”” 

Planchon was deeply impressed by the con 
trasting features of American and European 
railways. He was almost delighted that his 
Boston and Albany train provided him with 
wreck on his way 
No one Was 


an honest to-goodness 
across central Massachusetts.*” 
injured, and as such accidents went it was a 
commonplace enough experience, but the 
French botanist wrote a detailed description 
of it. He did feel that the accident 
sented a certain deficiency in the American 


repre 


character: 

No one screams ¢x 
cept the reassuring cry of the conductor “All right!” 
We climb down, and after reassuring ourselves about 
our companions of the road, we get straight the 
a switch which someone 


is abnormally upset. No 


of the accident. It's 
forgot to change. With American carelessness, they 
leave this job of handling switches to the conductors 
of passing freight trains, instead of entrusting it to 
/ lines while a 
(behind us) 


Cause 


write these 


in ad hoc workman. | 
from the 


us backwards 


locomotive nearest station 


pushes 


Another of his notes contains a detailed de 
scription of an American railway car, the 
arched windows, the reversible plush. seats, 


the stove, the tank of iced water, and even 


the newsboys who went down the passage 


way. 

Towards the end of his mission (perhaps 
on the boat coming home), Planchon took 
down a few miscellaneous impressions which 
he entitled “General considerations which 
have impressed me in America, irregularities, 
etc.” He grouped them in the following para 
graphs: 

Faits généraux qui mont frappés en Amérique, ir 
régularités, etc. 
of cafes: morality gains something perhaps, 


but sociability this. For the ladies 
cream 


lhsence 
loses because of 
is the 


principally there are salons where ice 


refreshment (ice créam saloons) | sic]; gentlemen 
go there too, but these aren’t meeting places for con 
versation 

Hotels. The big hotels are extraordinary for their 
cleanliness, sometimes for the luxury and comfort 
of their bedrooms, salons, etc. Generally, there’s a 
telegraph bureau (if it’s not next cdoor!), marble 
efficient water-closets; generally gas 
replaces candles.” 

The sizeable dining-room is furnished with tables 


vary, for instance, from 12 to 


wash basins, 


whose dimensions 
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and where. everyone sits down as he 
comes in. The waiting is often done by Negroes, 
especially in the South; often boys of white race, 
sometimes by young girls, always very neatly 
dressed, with a kind of unaffected smartness (“avec 
have no 


0) covers, 


une certaine recherchée coquetterie”). I 
ticed this especially in small places (at Kitells | sic 
N.C., for instance, where there’s a charming small 
hotel) 

In their 
(Some people take their meals there to economize.) 
You talk little at the table. You don’t really con 
erse. The cuisine is the weak side of Ameri 
can life to a Frenchman, especially the ice water 
which does not replace wine to advantage. I add 
to it hot tea [illegible word] tea or milk. What | 
can scarcely cotton to is the custom of not changing 
plates. The crockery (/a vaiselle) lacks elegance. 
They serve hot tea generally in very big cups with 
out saucers, so that you burn your fingers holding 
That’s but one of the numerous illogicalities 
termed prac 


hotels Americans are completely at home 


very 


them 
(contresens) of this people 
napkins are about the size of pocket 
wiping 


who are 


tical. The 
handkerchiefs and can 
The dishes are 


scarcely be used for 


one’s fingers arely seasoned at all. 
They count on each person suiting that to his taste 
No stews (ragoiits); steaks 
cream (for dessert) a-plenty but generally very in 


sometimes good; ice 


ferior to ours 


We trust that after the middle of October 
wife Delia able td make up for these 
deficiencies in the cuisine of the gourmet pro 
Let us hope also that 


was 


fessor from the 
the dedicated French 
pause occasionally in his battle with the phyl- 
loxera, and watch the busy life of Montpel- 


botanist was able to 


lier from some pleasant, street-side café. 
Unfortunately the particular American 
vines which Riley and Planchon recommend 
ed from the United States in the early sev- 
enties did not prove to be resistant to phy! 
after 15 careful in 


loxera.”” Only years of 


Untortunat 

folder in the 

ac Ene, Niagara, Cam- 
Niagara and the 

found 


ave been | the 


enttled 


Planchon description 
tourist booths surrounding them 1s to be 
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maker. Sabatier, 
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a 
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Foex, “‘La 
correspondences 


Crise phyllox.., 
between the leading 
o*nologist in and a vineyardist in Illinois 
throws light on this heart-rending problem: Briefwech 
{dolph Blankenhorn und Friedrich Hecker 
1872-1880 (Karlsruhe, Baden, 1883), 50. 
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The interesting 
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in den Jahren 
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vestigation and painstaking experimentation — tinguished botanist, presenting him with an 
would French wine growers and men of sci- enormous bunch of grapes. On the pedestal, 
ence accept, unconditionally, the basic pre- beneath the sculptured bust, just visible to 
scription of American foundation vine-stalks the right, the inscription reads: “J. E. Pian 
(porte-grefles, suitable for grafting), to cHon. Ganges 1823—Montpellier 1888.” The 


save their cherished, world-famous native rear of the monument bears the meaningful 
vines." At all events, by 1894 the viticultur words: “The American vine made the French 
ists of the Herault were ready to forget the yine live again and triumphed over the 
mistakes of the late seventies, and to honor — phyloxera.” 3” 
the brilliant discoverer of the terrible green 
aphid Phylloxera vastatrix, the picnecring The introduction of American vines into the French 
Director of the Superior School of Pharmacy “#4 3s an interesting story in itself. Le Progres agri 
had cole et viticole, journal d'agriculture méridionale (Mont 
whom their fathers and uncles had sent on icitier, 1883 7: 293-294. 435. (October 9, 1887) 
a viticultural mission to America in 1873.°" Pierre Viala, Une mission viticole en Amérique (Mont 
; ol 889: Paris, 1889). pass 
December 9, 1894, a monument was dedi- Peller. ! Paris, 1889), passim 
> . : Adrien Davy de Virville, Histoire de la Botanique 
cated to Planchon in the small French park  ¢y France (Paris, 1954), 277-279, 293-296 
which faces the main railway station of Mont ” Cévennes-Languedoc, 353. France's cruel “phy! 
pellier. It is the statuary bust of an austere loxera crisis,” and the serious depression in the win 
Idle-: iF -} industry which followed, are well described im a recent 
mide c-aged renchman, dressed in the for novel by a native Montpelliard, Gaston Baissette: Ces 
mal attire of the last century—Gladstone col- grappes de ma vigne (Paris, 1956). The vineyardist 
of t aul arge 3 o | ag 
lar, cravat, and frock coat. A plain working 1c ~Hérault, large and small, come to life again 
‘ among its pages which are filled with magic and moon 
vineyardist stands just in front of the dis- light 
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The Beef Bonanza. By Gen. James S. Brisbin. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1959, xvii, 208 pp., $2.00.) 

As Gilbert C. Fite points out in his excellent introduction to this reprint of a western 
classic, publication records of the original 1881 edition have been lost, and there is no sure 
way of measuring its influence upon the late 19th century boom-and-bust era of the Ameri 
can cattle industry. It would be a good gamble, however, to submit that this utopian 
treatise on the money to be made from beef lured more foreign investors into the western 
cattle business than any other single publication. 

After years of scanty pay as an army officer in the West, General Brisbin was impressed 
by the fortunes he saw made by cattlemen who could drive a herd into a trail town or 
Indian reservation and depart with bags full of money. He got the idea for his book as a 
result of a series of enthusiastic reports on cattle raising which he wrote for Wilkes’ Spirit 
of the Times, a widely circulated sporting journal. 

Brisbin’s little opus was a case of being there first with the most. It was a book that 
had a public waiting for 1t—especially in Britain where gullible souls with surplus invest- 
ment funds were eager to read and believe that 25 per cent profits could be made annually 
from beef cattle. Most of those who acted as a result of Brisbin’s persuasive tables and 
buoyant phrases discovered the harsh realities a few years later from blizzards or overpro 
duction. The more hardy endured, of course, and some of their descendants are still in 
the cattle business. 

Whatever the influence of The Beef Bonanza, there is no doubt of its place in the litera- 
ture of Western America. It is another addition to University of Oklahoma Press’s two 
dollar Frontier Library, the biggest hard-cove- took bargains in the land today. 

D. A. Brown 
University of Illinois 


Ontario, California and the Agricultural Boom of the 1880s 


R. Louis GENTILCORE 


Ontario is a city of 42,000 people in south 


California, a few miles east of Los 


Angeles. Two aircraft plants and one elec 
company 
Two 


crn 


dominate its 
packing 
plants are also here, attesting to the town’s 
had many 
orange groves. These are now gone.’ But 


tric manufacturing 


economic citrus 


former preoccupation. It once 
it was with these groves that Ontario attained 
its major distinction, a distinction that made 
it a pioneer and a model for irrigation settle- 
ment in southern California. Two contribu- 
tions stand out. First, it was in Ontario that 
innovations in management were introduced 
making possible the successful settling of the 
vexing question of water rights. It was here 
that the principle of individual ownership 
of land and mutual ownership of water was 
firmly established. Secondly, it was in On 
tario that the first extensive use was made of 
underground water to supplement surface 
water for irrigation and attempts first carried 
efhciency in water 


out to achieve conser- 
vation. 

Ontario, therefore, deserves recognition as 
something more than a land speculation 
However, it 
cannot be separated from its times. For its 
conception, birth and early growth were part 
and parcel of California’s first agricultural 
boom, a phenomenon fostered by railway 
building, promoted by campaigns and _ pub- 
licity schemes but based ultimately on land. 
“Of all the the boom,” writes 


Dumke, “agricultural expansion was the most 


scheme, geared to its times. 


causes of 


substantial and constituted a foundation solid 
enough to withstand the blow of collapse.”* 

Land was plentiful. Adjacent to 
Angeles, “the urban capital which financed 
the boom towns of the countryside,’ was 
the foothill belt below the San Gabriel and 
San Bernardino Mountains. Here a 
of alluvial fans provide a combination of 
physical advantages for citrus culture—sites 
that are practically frost free, fine soil in 
the lower parts of the fans, surface and sub- 


Los 


series 


surface water for irrigation, and proper slopes 
for drainage of water. It was here too that 
railroads found level land to build their lines 


to and from Los Angeles. From Pasadena 


on the west to San Bernardino on the 


struck 


east, 


the boom first one locale and then 
another in response to the service made avail 
able by the railroads and the organizing ef 
torts of the colonization companies. One of 
these companies established Ontario and here, 
localities in the foot 
a striking transformation took 


a very short period of time the 


as in numerous other 
hill belt,* 
place. In 
productive green of orange groves replaced 
the drab brown of the desert landscape. 
Past Landscapes. Actually, 


landscape had already undergone a series of 


the former 
changes. Little can be said as to what the 
Ontario area looked like before the coming 
of the Spaniards. Some writers maintain that 
the In 
dians. “No vegetation but sagebrush covered 
these plains; even the Indians had not found 
them “happy hunting grounds,” declares one 
writer.” In general terms the native vegeta- 
tion consisted of chamisal® and other brush, 
with cottonwood, willow, and vines along 
the streams. 

One of the first descriptions of this period 


most of it was scarcely touched by 


(1776) has been left by Pedro Font whose 
“sharp eye for landmarks and a canny knack 
of telling what he saw™ stamp him as the 
master chronicler of the Anza expeditions. 
Font described hills near present day Ontario 


“covered with good pasturage, both dry and 


taken 
population of On 
1958 


* The groves has place 
largely over the last ten years. The 
tario increased from 23,000 in 1950 to 42,000 in 

*G. S. Dumke, The Boom of the Eighties in Southern 
Calijorma (San Marino, Calif., 1944), 16. 
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* According to Dumke, 57 irrigation companies were 
foothill belt from 1880 to 1902. Of these, 
were established in the rising 
1880s, 12 in the boom years 
wake of th 


disappearance of the 


formed in the 
13 (including Ontario) 
price period of the early 
1886-1888, and the rest in the boom 
stimulus. 


A 


County 


innals of San Bernardino 


1904). 567 


Ingersoll, Century 
(Los 
*Chamisal is a 


Angeles, 


vegetation group dominated by ad 


enostoma fasciculatum, or “greasewood.” It is distin 
guished from chaparral which is usually 
rougher in appearance 

H. E. Bolton, ed., Anza’s Califorma Expeditions (5 
Berkeley, vol. 4. The Anza expeditions 


established overland communication between Mexico and 


higher, com 


prised of more genera and 


1930), 


vols., 


the California Colony 


78 


green—a country well suited for sheep and 
goats.” He called San Antonio Creek the 
“Rio de los Alizos ... because so many 


sycamores grew on its banks, this being the 


only timber and firewood in all these plains.” 
Anza himself was impressed by the agricul 
tural possibilities in*the same area and pro 
phetically referred to “many sites . . . on the 
skirts of the Sierra which would be use 
ful for good settlements.” 

The first of these settlements in the 
foothill belt was the San Gabriel Mission. 
Founded in 1771, this was the fourth mis 
sion established in the colony of Alta Califor 
nia. Its location, midway between San Diego 
and Santa Barbara, along the Camino Real 


mountain passes 


and within easy reach of 
behind it, made it a travel and economic focus 
of the foothill belt. In 1882, the Mission 
lands extended from the pueblo ol 
Angeles eastward beyond the present site of 
San Bernardino and from the San Gabriel 
and San Bernardino Mountains, varying dis 
tances southward along the valleys of the 
Los Angeles, San Gabriel and Santa Ana 
Rivers. As early as 1790, the native popula 
tion at the Mission had grown to over 1,000.'" 
In livestock and farm production it had out 
stripped the rest of the missions and was 
being relied upon to supply food to other 
In the 


Los 


establishments in both Californias."! 
report of Fr. José Sanchez to the Territorial 
Government, December 5, 1827, the following 
hgures were given for the Mission holdings: 
18,400 cattle: 2,400 horses: 14,000 sheep; 130 
mules; 150 pigs and 50 goats.’ 

That the lands east of San Gabriel were 
used is borne out by the presence of the 
San Bernardino 
Mission stock activities from 1819 to 1834." 
In the report of the Mission San Gabriel for 
1822, the lands between the mission and the 
rancho, including what is now the Ontario 
“an expanse of 


“rancho” as an outpost of 


area, were desc ribed as 
chemise brush 
refuge for fugitive Christians who hide cattle 
and dig out bears. Although the tillable area 


seems small, there is excellent pasture within 


now used as a place of 


easy reach.”"* 

The presence of settlements and livestock 
in the foothill belt resulted in a constant 
series of raids by Indians in both the Mission 
and later Mexican Rancho periods. The re 
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port of Fr. Estevan Tapis, President of the 
California Missions for 1809-1810 is quoted by 
Beattie in this respect. Desert Indians were 
unusually hostile at that time. In November, 
1810, 800 Indians, mostly Mojaves from the 
Colorado River, advanced as far as the San 
Gabriel River, taking livestock from ranges 
along the way. Troops from the presidios 
at San Diego and Santa Barbara had to be 
called out to protect livestock and property 
in the region between San Gabriel and the 
desert. On one occasion, 3,000 stolen sheep 
were recovered from the Indians by the 
presidio soldiers.'” 

The raids led to a search for interior sites 
for mission stations and military guards to 
check marauding Indians. This may have 
motive in the selection of the San 
Bernardino “rancho.” Later on, under the 
Mexicans, much the same kind of thing was 
attempted. Ranch owners established small 
colonies of New Mexicans on outlying parts 
of their ranchos. One of these was Politana, 
established in 1843 on the Santa Ana River 
There is no rec 


been a 


near present day Colton."® 
ord of such a settlement on the Cucamonga 
Rancho (where the Ontario lands were lo 
cated), although the grantee, Tiburcio Tapia, 
was one of the large ranchers participating 
at this time in schemes to set up outposts 
in the form of grants to individuals. 
Livestock Ranching. From the beginning 
of settlement with the missions and in subse 
quent periods of Mexican and American con 
trol, livestock ranching was the dominant 


here meorrectl 

the Spamiards 
camores (platinus 

in 

Z. Engelhardt, 

Springs, Mic! 

Z. Engelhardt, San Gabriel Mission 


California 
(San Gabricl 


27). 60 


Engelhardt refutes the idea that San 


lbid., 143 
Bernardino was an asistencia or regular mission station, 
Antonio de Pala for Mission San 


regularly here and its 


in the manner of San 
Luis Re Mass was not said 
chief function m have been providing shelter for catth 
hercers and shepherds 

*G. W. Beattie, “The San Bernardino Valley 
innual Publications, Historical Soctety 
18 (1923 The term “‘che 


in th 
Spanish Period,” 
of Southern Califorma, 12 
“chamisal.”” 

“The San Bernardino Valley Betor 
Quarterly of the Califorma His 


mise’ is a variant of 

W. Beattie, 
The Americans Came,’ 
torical Society, 12: 123 


lhid., l 17. 


li 
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ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA AND THI 


belt as it 
This 
was a logical outcome of physical conditions. 
There was not enough rain to support ex 
tensive crop agriculture but there was enough 
to cover the country with grass in the winter 


economic interest in the foothill 
was in the rest of southern California. 


and to provide sufhcient dry alfilaria and bur 
clover for grazing through the summer. 
Under Spanish control land 
empted by the missions and only a small 
number of concessions was made to claims 
for ranchos. With the Secularization Act of 
1833, the Mexican Government restored mis 
sion lands to the public domain and opened 
claims. In one double. 
mission period 


Was pre 


them to 
pronged 
brought to a close and the golden age of 
the ranchos began. Between the Seculariza 
tion Act and the American occupation of 
1846, California governors issued 700 
cessions to private claimants." 

One of these claimants was Tiburcio Tapia, 
a merchant of standing in Los Angeles and 
a leader in the acquisition of mission hold 
ings in and around the San Bernardino Val 
ley. In 1839 he acquired the Cucamonga 
Rancho, a tract of slightly over 13,000 acres, 
embracing what are now the settlements of 
Cucamonga, Ontario and Upland. Tapia 
used his land as a stock range and carried 
1,500 head of cattle and an unknown num 
addition, he 


private 


swoop the was 


con 


ber of horses and sheep. In 
planted a small vineyard and raised some 
corn and small grain." 

Stock raising remained the main activity 
on the rancho into the early 1850s, profiting 
in these later years from the boom condi 
tions arising out of the gold rush in central 
California. By the late 1850s the golden age 
of the ranchos had come to an end. Markets 
in the north were glutted; prices for beef 
declined; ranchers went heavily into debt 
and had to sacrifice stock to meet payments 
on interest and taxes. In addition, from 1862 
to 1865, the ranchers were beset by a series 
of natural disasters—floods, drought, grass 
hoppers and even a plague of smallpox- 
from which they never recovered. The great 
ranchos passed on to other hands through 


mortgage foreclosures and purchase. In 1858 
the Cucamonga Rancho was bought from 
the Tapia family by the American, John 
Rains, who planted it to vineyards.’” Cattle 
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became a secondary activity, the animals ac 
tually being transferred to another ranch. 
Efforts were made by Rains to supply large 
quantities of beef to the Union Army in 
California and Arizona during the Civil War 
but these were not particularly successful. 
The industry was dying and Rains was soon 
involved in debts that led to his financial 
ruin. Rancho Cucamonga passed 


trol by Los Angeles merchants. 


on to con 


The land lapsed into indolence. But “out 
of the land’s misfortunes came a major eco 
nomic revolution and a new southern Cali 
fornia.” This was the southern California 
of agricultural communities and diversified 
farming, centering around citrus orchards, 
vineyards and grains. In the foothill belt 
only a few settlements had been established 
during the time of the ranchos. These were 
San Bernardino, El Monte and Anaheim, all 
settled in the 1850s. For the next 20 years, 
there were no new towns. Obviously there 
could be little appeal to until 
ranchos were subdivided into farms and ef- 
forts made to attract settlers. For this, the 
feasibility of commercial crops had to be 
Experimentation was the order of 


ce re mists 


shown. 
the day. Barley and wheat were tried. So 
were silk and cotton and even castor beans.” 
But the handicaps of freight costs, scarcity 
of labor and poor organization nullified the 
small achievements of such ventures. What 
was needed was a high-cost product that 
could be shipped long distances, particularly 
to eastern markets where there would be no 
competing production. The search came to 
an end with the arrival of the Washington 
navel orange. 
Oranges. The 
California were produced long before the 


first oranges in southern 


navel came on the scene. The orange itself 
was probably introduced with the establish 
ment of the San Diego Mission in 1769. The 
first grove was planted in the garden of 
San Gabriel Mission about 1804 and provided 

R. G. Cleland, Thousand Hails (San 
Marino, Calit., | 

G. W ind 
Oakland, 

lh.d., 148 

Cleland, Cattle on a Thousand Hills, 126 

]. M. Guinn, “From Catt Range to Orange Gr 
Publications, Historical Society of Southern California 
8: 146-150 (1911 


Heritage 


1951), 
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seedlings for plantings in Los Angeles.** The 
industry did not attain commercial stature, 


however, until stimulated by two develop 
ments: the arrival of rail transportation and 
the introduction of the navel orange 

The Washington navel orange was intro 
duced into the Riverside colony in 1873 and 
fruited in 1878. Overnight it 
the famous variety of the foothill belt. It 


first became 


1S sull considered superior to all other early 


or midseason varieties and is the only early 


sweet orange to be extensively 
California. According to Webber, the navel 
not 
in flavor, sweetness, size and appearance. In 


Next to 


with which it does not com 


grown in 


fruit is excelled by any other variety 


addition, it is virtually seedless.~* 
the Valencia,” 
pete because of difference in season of ripen 
ing, it is the most important variety of sweet 
orange grown in California today. 

The arrival of the Southern Pacific Rail 
road in 1876, making connection with the 
Central Pacific and Union Pacific, brought 
access to eastern markets. The first carload 
of oranges was shipped from California to 
Chicago in 1877. not 


oranges although this was the orange that 


These were navel 
dominated later shipments. The completion 
of the Southern Pacific to El Paso and the 
building, later, of the Santa Fe Railroad 
further promoted orange growth and ship 
ping by reducing rates and providing new 
outlets. By 1885, oranges and southern Cali 
fornia had become practically synonymou 
terms. The 10-acre orange grove became the 
dream of thousands—millionaires and poor 
men, corn belt farmers and factory workers. 
Without the have 
no boom. 

Colonizing Companies. The growing of 
oranges, however, was no simple agricultural 


dream there could been 


venture. Capital was necessary—to buy land, 
to buy seedlings and to maintain the grower 
during the waiting period. More important, 
water rights had to be secured and irriga 
tion facilities laid out, often under conditions 
complicated by poorly defined riparian rights 


The 


source ol 


former rancho owners. 
law the 
tribution to the detriment of other would-be 


of the riparian 


favored those near dis 


settlers, leading inevitably to a conflict of 
claims. Settlement, therefore, became a com 


plex procedure demanding some kind of ot 


was met by the 
One of the first 
was the Riverside Colonv (1870) where the 
navel orange was introduced. The Indiana 
Coleny (later Pasadena) soon followed. Then 
other settlements—Redlands, Pomona, 
Duarte, Santa Ana 

founded and developed by colenizing com 


ganization. The demand 


organization of colonies. 


came 
Ontario, Placentia, 
panies. The colonizing companies were water 
companies whose fundamental concern was 
making available the 
which this was done usually determined the 
the The 
the Ontario Colony noteworthy in 


wate! and way in 


success of venture. operations of 


are this 
respect. 

The Ontario Colony. The Ontario area 
was chosen as a site for an irrigation colony 


William 


They first purchased the San An 


by two Canadians, and 
Chaffey.*” 
tonio Lands, 6,216 acres in the,upper part 
the colony. This 
part of the original Cucamonga Rancho. To 
the Kincaid Ranch at the 
mouth of San Antonio Canyon, a small prop 
important 


right.-" Later additions were made by pur 


( scorge 


of what was to be was 


this was added 


erty accompanied by an water 


Th i; 


wange in 


neia Late widel 


toda 


most 


hitormia first commercial gro 
Fullerton in 


took 


Angeles 


shipment 


area, near 


was planted in the Los 
1880 The 


first from the stat 


place in 1887 
The xancdct 
They 


Ontano 


Chafte 
rge Chaffey 


s is told in J 
(Melbourne, 
Brock ville, 


1856 They 


stor 


born of Somerset stock in 


William in 
Ontario 


wer 


and ther 


outh in Kingston, 
the Great Lak 
entered the sam 


f fame in d 


Gcorge m spent 


where their father was in 


shipbuilding and carrying trade. Georg 


business and | 


achieved a certain amount 
signing and building ships. William a 
father 1878 and 
horticulturist the 
1880 


companied hi to Califorma in arned 
rsick 


work 


invited to 


new Riv 
Following their 
Chaftfeys 
established the 


i reputation is 
olon George followed in 
in th 
Australia 

Mildura 


mained in 


Ontario colony, the were 
colom 
Wilham 
George, 


gained 


where the 
ind Renmark 
Mildura to 
returned to 


irrigation 
Murray Valley 

his death in 1926 but 
Califorma. He 
consultant for th 


in th 
racnicall penniless, 
irnigation 
1900, he was the chicf hgur 
ot Calitornia, construct 


ome capita as 


Ontario colon In in the 
irngation of the Imperial Valley 
ing the canal, setting up mutual water compam ind 
1902, he 


development of th 


founding the city of Imperial. In began the 
ist of his 
ist Whittier and 
Angel In his 
business operations in 

son, A. M. Chafiey, 
tem into California and 


Life of 


inmgation projects, the 
La Habra areas, 


later years, he 


uburbar 


now part of 


associated with 
around Angeles 
branch banking 


Bank 


was 


Los 


and 
introduced the 
founded the California 
Chaffey, 44-45 


Alexander George 


H. J. Webb ind L. D. Batchelor, The Citrus I 
dustry (2 \ Berkeley, 1948 1: 32-35 
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chase of railroad and government sections 
and from private individuals. The area had 
obvious advantages. Land was cheap. The 
slope permitted gravity irrigation. Water 
was available from the steep San Antonio 
Canyon supplemented by sub-surface water 
under the gravels of the upper parts of the 
fans. Frost free sites were plentiful.*' 
Physical Geography. The Ontario area is 


part of the Cucamonga plains ~* in the east 
ot foothill belt 
so-called San Gabriel and San 
Five 
merge to form the plains below the canyons 


ern portion the where the 
Bernardino 
valleys come together. alluvial fans 
of the five main streams, San Antonio, Cuca 
monga, Deer, Day and Lytle Creeks. These 
fans slope from an elevation of 2,000 feet on 
their upper portions to 500 feet where the 
Santa Ana River 
through the Santa Ana Mountains. (See Fig. 


1.) The water bearing materials are the dit 


enters its lower canyon 


ferent kinds of alluvium, the most important 
ol 
the older material is also important in some 
This 


midfan mesas, left behind following incom 


which is the later alluvium. However, 


areas. is commonly associated with 
plete dissection of the middle portion of the 


\n example is the Red Hills, north 
east of Upland (See Fig. 1.), which has been 


1ans. 


a source ol Irrigation water trom the early 
years of colony settlement. 

The soils best suited for citrus crops are 
the upland loams developed from recent al 
luvial fan material. (See Fig. 1.) These com 
prise some of the most valuable soils in Calli 
fornia. Light in color and texture, they are 
easily cultivated, take water readily and re 
tain moisture well. -Roots can penetrate with 
out difficulty and fertilizer is quickly dis 
tributed to appropriate soil depths. Slopes 
vary but are generally level enough to permit 
irrigation without much difficulty. The chief 
series in this category in the Ontario area 
is the Hanford,” from the loams and sandy 
loams to the gravelly and stony sandy loams. 
A comparison of the soil map with the irriga 
tion map (See Fig. 2.) shows the extent to 
was associated with 
However, 


which early 
the 
irrigation 


used, even the coarser types where steepness 


Irrigation 
the 
activity increased all textures were 


finer soil in series. as 


of slope and general ruggedness posed special 


problems. But these slopes were favorable 
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from the point of view of air drainage and 
the cheapness of the land often compensated 
for the extra costs of preparing it. 
Soils developed from the older alluvial ma 
and 
to 


terial are more thoroughly weathered 


have compact subsoils with a tendency 


hardpan formation. These are the soils of the 
midfan areas. Even here there has been wide 
A little more 


sary for irrigation but the subsoil drawbacks 


utilization. attention is neces 


are not critical because of the shallow roots 


of citrus trees. A third group of soils are the 
sands, also derived from recent alluvial fan 
material. Of medium texture and modified 
a good deal by wind action, the sands have 
been used for non-irrigated crops. They con 
tain the most extensive plantings of vineyards 
foothill belt. 

Water Management and Application. ‘11 he 
Chaffey brothers had begun thei 


in the 
irrigation 
colony undertakings at Etiwanda, seven miles 
east of Ontario, the year before their purchase 
of the San Antonio Lands. 
they demonstrated their management ability 


It was here that 


and introduced signihcant innovations in 


water-right management and water applica 
The Water 


ganized to supply the colony’s 1,200 acres 


von. Eurwanda ( ompany, or 


with water was a pioneer mutual water com 
pany, the first in which a share of stock was 


transferred with each acre.” It was also the 


first watered by a cement pipe line system. 
It was in Ontario, however, that the Chaffeys 
to build 


“a new 


wert their “masterpiece” and _ set 


standard for rural communities.” *' 
Minimum 
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und th 
out that no great damage 1s 
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Colony organization began with the estab 
lishment, in 1882, of the San Antonio Water 
Company, a mutual water company in which 
water shares were transferred only to holders 
the colony. the 
delivered 


of acreage in These were 
stockholders and 
only to them in proportion to the acreage 


that each held, regardless of distance trom 


water could be 


the sources of supply or variation in flow. 
The original water supply of the company 
was that purchased with the San Antonio 
Lands and consisted of one-half the surface 
flow of San Antonio Creek. (See Fig. 2.) 
The other half was held by the nearby 
Pomona Land and Water Company. Inevita 
bly, conflict developed between the two com 
panies. This was later resolved in an agree 
ment whereby the Pomona Company gave 
up its interests in return for a fixed amount 
of water. 

The water supply was increased by the 
construction of the San Antonio tunnel to 
drain the underflow of the stream. (See Fig. 
2.) The tunnel, the first of its kind to be 
built in California, was under construction 
from 1883 to 1889.*° It was 3,000 feet long 
and its upper end lay 100 feet below the 
creek bed; the upper 600 feet penetrated bed 
rock. Creek waters and tunnel waters were 
brought together 500 feet below the tunnel 
mouth. In 1889, another tunnel pur 
chased. This was the Cucamonga tunnel (Sec 
Fig. 2.), a series of cement pipes tapping 
underground water in the Red Hills.” 

Surface and tunnel water were not sufh 
cient to meet the demand, particularly fol 
lowing the dry period from 1897 to 1904. 
Although some pumping had taken place, 
the colony was in difficulty. Water supply 
was increased by the installation of portable 
pumps at many small springs and seepage 
areas. Also, a series of wells were put down 
along the canyon and linked by a tunnel 100 
feet below the ground, so that water could be 
delivered to the Ontario reservoir without 
* In addition, large tracts of water 


was 


pumping.’ 
bearing lands were purchased east and west 
of the colony at Cucamonga and Claremont 
where wells were sunk and pumping plants 
installed. By 1904, San Antonio Water Com 
pany owned eight pumping plants in the Red 
Hills District alone. Four large mains were 
drawing water from the four main sources 
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San Antonio Canyon, Cucamonga Tunnel, 
Cucamonga gravel beds and Claremont. The 
cost of operating the system was $60,000 a 


year with an average cost of $10 to $12 per 


acre.” 

Rounding out the operation was a hydro 
electric plant, the first to be constructed as 
part of an irrigation system in the United 
States. It was built in the late 1890s, prin 
cipally to provide power for pumping. Water 
was diverted from San Antonio creek by 
means of cement pipe channels and trenches 
to the powerhouse where electricity was gen 
erated and transmitted directly to the sub 
stations, one for pumping and one for pro 
viding light and heat for the colony. The 
installed capacity was 750 kilowatts.*® Maxi 
mum use was thus made of San Antonio 
water. Part of it manufactured electrical en 
ergy for pumping subterranean water. Most 
of it was used directly for irrigation by grav 
ity flow, and finally, that part which sank 
into the gravel beds under the orchards re 
plenished storage and could be pumped to 
the surface and used again. 

Settlement. The following appeared on 
the cover of a pamphlet, one of a series issued 
to advertise the settlement of Ontario. 

The rivers run over golden sands 
and over the golden sands run 
rivers of gold into golden lands®™ 


As it indicates, the Chaffeys publicized their 
settlement in typical boom period fashion. 
In addition to pamphlets and newspaper ac 
counts, supervised sales of property were 
sponsored and special excursions were ar- 
ranged. One of these took place on March 
17, 1883 and was reported in the Los Angeles 
Herald the next day. Two chartered trains 
of yisitors were brought from Los Angeles 
and treated to a free sight-seeing tour, com 
plete with speeches and refreshments. In the 


before the agreements with 
the Pomona Company were made. George Chaffey was 
able to proceed independently with the project because 
flow was not covered in the then-existing 


=The tunnel was built 


subterranean 
contracts 

Developm nt and Cost,” 

Civil Engineers, 55:175 (1905) 

‘Alexander, Life of George Chaffey, 268, 269 
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major address of the day, “delivered when 
Ontario was an unbroken waste, not a set 
tler on it, not an acre cultivated,” Judge R. M. 
Widney prophesied that “not only Ontario 
but all the extended plains stretched out be 
tore you will be densely populated in the 
years to come. ... Water will be stored .. . 
or drawn from deep wells, or brought in 
pipes from distant mountain streams . . . and 
cause this valley to blossom as the garden of 
the Lord.”* 

Apparently there was some concern about 
water Lord would actually 


A trequent question asked 


how much the 
make 
by prospective settlers was “Is one inch of 
water to ten acres enough”?*” Widney an 


swered this by pointing out that this was the 


a\ ailable. 


formula in Pomona and Los Angeles and 


was twice the formula in Pasadena. It was 
the equivalent of 390,000 gallons of water 
each month for each 10-acre tract and would 
provide each tree with 17 to 18 barrels of 
water per month. Obviously this was enough. 
To questions about dry years, Widney an 
swered that they did occur, but only once in 
five years and two came in succession only 
once in 10 to 20 years. Also, Widney went 
on, “since the country has been cultivated the 
rainfall has perceptibly increased and there 
is a fair prospect that the dry years will al 
” As if to mock 


these remarks, a succession of particularly 


most entirely disappear.” 


dry years took place after the colony was 
established, from 1897 to 1904. 

Prospective settlers were warned, however, 
that raising oranges was an expensive busi 
ness. A short account of orange culture by 
L. M. Holt was included in Widney’s pam 
phlet. In this, Holt pointed out that much 
indiscriminate planting was taking place in 
southern California. “Where thousands of 
trees were planted,” he said, “but hundreds 
| have come] into successful bearing.” *' Costs 
of production were spelled out, based on ex 
periences at Riverside. They were summar 
ized as follows: 

Ten acres of land cost $1,500 and 1,000 
trees (budded or seedling) amounted to $750. 
Planting and caring for the grove during the 
first year required an expenditure of $300. 
After that, care amounted to $250 annually. 
Incidental expenditures and interest totalled 
$550 and $1,200 respectively for five years, 
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bringing the total costs for the five years to 
$5,300. From this expenditure, no receipts 
could be expected for the first three years. 
In the fourth year, each tree would yield 50 
oranges—bringing a gross revenue of $500 
with oranges selling at $10 thousand. 
The yield in the fifth year would increase to 
200 oranges per tree, or an income of $2,000.** 

But statistics did not dim the dream. Set 
tlers came, drawn by publicity and cheap 


per 


railway fares, particularly in 1887 when com 
petition between the Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fe Railroads reached a peak. Publicity 
was varied but all of it emphasized the Calli 
fornia climate. Descriptions flowed unceas 
ingly from the pens of propaganda writers 
and proved to be effective and persistent 
lures. In a pamphlet issued by the Ontario 
Land Company, Ontario's climate was pro 
claimed “a great boon to the health-seeker 
and a comfort to the tourist . [and] of 
inestimable value to the fruit grower;” a cli 
mate in which “spring, summer, autumn and 
winter blend in as perfect harmony as do the 
rainbow hues;” a climate which “excels that 
of any other part of the United States for 


mildness, equableness and as promotive of 


longevity.” * 

The first appeal made by the Chaffeys was 
to their home of Ontario, after 
which the colony was named. In the list of 


prov ince 


property owners, as of July, 1884, 110 pur 
chases are indicated, 60 of whom were resi 
dent. Former residence is indicated for 44 
of these. The largest group (11) was from 
the province of Ontario. An equal number 
simply indicated Los Angeles or Riverside as 
their former home. The next largest group 
was from the Midwest (seven), followed by 
New England (three), New York (two) 
and Texas (two)."* 

The size of the holdings varied from a few 
Most of them, how 
The tract 


acres to more than 70. 
ever, were either 10 or 20 acres. 
21 


inch 


Onc 
flows through an aj 
plank, 
nter of the 
Widn 
Ibid 
Ontario Land 


of water is defined as the quantity which 


rture one-inch square in a one-inch 


under a four-inch pressure, measured from th 


iperture 


Oniarn 


Company, Ontar 
(Los Angeles, 1887), 4, 5, 25 
“Widney, Ontario, 9, 10 
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of approximately 16 miles was cut 


into a series of 8-acre blocks, each subdivided 


square 


into 8- and 10-acre lots, exclusive of space for 
streets. Every 10-acre lot had a street or ave 
nue frontage. The following entries are typ 
ical:** 
Dan Nicol 
acres purchased for $1,500; value of trees 
$1,000; buildings, 


from Kingston, Ontario; 10 
and value of 
$600. 

W. Waddington—from Kingston, On 
tario; 20 acres purchased for $3,000; val 
ue of trees and vines, $1,050. 

M. C. Bufhington—from Burlington, Io 
wa; 20 acres purchased for $4,000; valu 
build 


vines, 


trees and vines, $1,000; value of 
ings, $1,500. 


In addition to the agricultural land, 640 
acres were designated as the town site. From 
150 teet were sub 
divided. Ave 


nue, a double drive, platted 200 feet wide and 


this, town lots, 33 feet by 
The main street was Euclid 


marked by four rows of trees—eucalyptus, 
grevillea, pepper and palm. It was eight miles 
long and climbed the alluvial fan from the 
Southern Pacific Railroad 
route determined where the first 
was to take place. An indication of the Chaf 


feys’ astuteness is that it lay astride the most 


crossing.*® Its 


irrigation 


desirable soils, the loams and fine sandy 
loams. (See Figs. 1 and 2.) 


Euclid lots and the fruit farms was a belt of 


Between the 


villa sites, each two and one-half acres in 
size. Finally, one-half of the town site was 
deeded as a free endowment for the Chaffey 
Agricultural College. 

The expenditures of the company in the 
first two years were summarized by Widney 
and are worthy of note because of the graphic 
way in which they portray the building of 
Ontario. Up to July, 1884, a total of $238,500 
had been spent by the Chaffeys with the fol 
lowing results: The tunnel, made of stone 
laid in cement to tap the subterranean flow 
of San 
and 6,000 feet of ditch had been dug. Twen 


Antonio Canyon, had been started 
ty-six and one-half miles of cement pipe had 
been laid for irrigation and three and one 
half miles of four-inch iron pipe to supply 
the town with water. A depot and side track 
had been added to the freight depot and 
Southern Pacific 


storeroom erected by the 


Railroad. A dam in the canyon was being 
built. Euclid Avenue had been laid out and 
planted and other streets and roads were 
being graded and built. Land had been do 
nated for the Chaffey Agricultural College. 
Other improvements such as a steam plan 
ing mill and a large grain warehouse were 
added by some of the settlers. Four miles of 
telephone line were up and the Ontario Ho 
tel, constructed at a cost of $18,000 stood 
ready to greet visitors and take care of their 
needs while they considered the prospects of 
settling in the community. For Ontario was 
a community, well established in the 
in the foothill belt de 
1890 as an 


. continuous trutt garden, the green areas 


now 
stretch of settlement 
scribed by one writer in “almost 
only emphasized by wastes yet unreclaimed; 
a land of charming cottages, thriving towns, 
hospitable to the fruit of every clime; a land 
of perpetual sun and ever-flowing breeze, 
looked down on by purple mountain ran 
Santa Fe line 


ges. Travellers on the 


through the colony, were urged “not to judge 


Ontario by its appearance on that line of road 
as it passes through a new and unimproved 
tract of land which idea of the 
thrifty town 
lovely orange groves both north and south 
of it. 

By 1888, the total area irrigated in the 
was 1,750 acres. Of this, 886 
citrus orchards, 511 in deciduous 
10 in olives.*” The 


improve 


gives no 


a mile to the south, or of the 


colony acres 


were in 
vines and 
the colony's 


fruit, 329 in 
assessed valuation of 
ments—trees, vines and buildings—rose from 
$161,340 in 1884 to $310,000 in 1886.°" This 
was the last year of development under the 
Chaffeys who sold out the colony to a group 
who became the Ontario Land Company. 
Included in the purchase were 7,500 acres of 
unsold land, 1,300 acres of water right land 


Upland no 
turn after 
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in the San Antonio Canyon, the Ontario Ho 
tel and the water works. A year later, the 
boom struck with full force and prices in 
creased 70 per cent.” Development contin 
By 1894, the population of the 
colony about 2,500." The 
fruit was listed as 7,678, of which the “major 


ued apace. 
was acreage in 
part” was in oranges and lemons. In the pre 
vious year, the colony had shipped 207 car 
loads of oranges and lemons and 104 carloads 
of deciduous Unculti 
vated land with water rights was selling at 
$200 per acre and bearing orchards at $400 
to $1,000 per acre. The town could boast of 


fruits and raisins.”* 


three hotels, a fruit drying plant, a canning 
factory, orange and lemon exchange build 
ings, two banks, two weekly newspapers, a 
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California where land reached its highest 
price and per acre returns from irrigation 
crops their highest level.°* The methods de 
vised for the colony ensured not only its own 
advance but contributed to the welfare of 
dry land settlement throughout California 
and beyond. Engineering was so efficient that 
it served as a landmark for future irrigation 
schemes. The principle that rights of land 
and rights of water were inseparable was to 
become an essential feature of irrigation set 
tlement. The 
power with irrigation became standard prac 
The Chaffeys built well. Their monu 
monuments that have strik 


combination of hydroelectric 
tice. 
ments 
ingly 
California. 


remain 
changed the landscape of southern 
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in irrigation as one of the areas in southern 
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Guide to Manuscripts and Archives in the West Virginia Collection. By 
(Morgantown, West Virginia University Library, 1958, x, 160 pp.) 
This Guide, prepared under the direction of Charles Shetler, curator, is a key to the rec 
ords in the West Virginia Collection of the University Library. It briefly describes some 
1,130 separate collections in 715 entries, grouping together multiple accessions relating to 
one individual or firm into one entry. The records include archives of the various counties 
and the West Virginia University; records of families; records of professional persons in 


Charles Shetler. 


cluding lawyers, engineers, physicians, educators, and ministers; records of business and 
industrial groups relating to merchandising, transportation, lumbering, mining, and the 


like; and miscellaneous records. 

The entries are arranged alphabetically by title with a number assigned to each. Addi 
tional entries are arranged in the same manner following the main part of the inventory. 
All descriptions are covered by a name and subject index which should prove most useful 
to the researcher. 

Other states might profit by following the example of West Virginia by making their 
records more accessible to researchers through the publication of such guides with definitive 
indexes. 

Vietan Wiser 
U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
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The Vision of Elwood Mead 


Paut K. Conxkin 


the subsistence homesteads and _ re 


With 


settlement programs of the New Deal, the 
federal government adopted a policy of aided 


and directed land settlement for the first time 


in its history. But in reality these programs 
represented a culmination and not a begin 
ning. Under government auspices, carefully 
controlled and supervised land settlement was 
common in colonial New England. Although 
uncontrolled individual settlement was the 
rule throughout the nineteenth century, pri 
vate colonization schemes abounded, from 
the romantically 
socialist utopias to the highly significant Mor 
mon villages. In 1877 and 1878, intricate and 
detailed land settlement and relief proposals 


were introduced into Congress, but never 


interesting religious and 


seriously considered." From the time of the 
pioneer work in land economics at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin under Richard T. Ely 
and Henry C. Taylor, agricultural economists 
had deplored the lack of planning and dire« 
tion in both homestead and reclamation pol 
icies.” Yet, despite these and other prece 
dents, one man was responsible for the only 
significant government-planned and_ super 
vised land settlements at the state level in 
United States history and either directly or 
indirectly influenced every land settlement 
proposal seriously considered by the federal 
government up to, and including, the New 
Deal measures. This man was America’s 
greatest irrigationist, Elwood Mead, who 
went beyond his recognized pre-eminence in 
engineering to formulate a humanitarian vi 
sion of an improved rural society. What fol 
lows is a story of this man, his vision, and, 
most important, the fruits of that vision in 
the United States. 

Elwood Mead Wwas born on a tarm in In 
diana in 1858 and always retained a senti 
mental love for farm 
Purdue University in 1878, he earned money 
by teaching school in the winter and by farm 
ing and surveying in the summer. He grad 
uated from Purdue in 1882, worked briefly 

ith the United States Corps of Engineers, 


lite. Before entering 


received a degree in civil engineering 


from lowa State College in 1883. In 1882 
he accepted a teaching position at Colorado 
State Agricultural College, where he taught 
mathematics, physics, and engineering, even 
tually becoming the first Professor of Irriga 
tion Engineering in the United States. In 
1884 he received a Master of Science Degree 
from Purdue and, in 1888, left Colorado to 
become territorial Wyoming. 
When Wyoming achieved statehood in 1890, 
Mead drafted the 
tion applying to water rights. This consti 


engineer for 


part of the state constitu 
tution ended numerous legal snarls by vesting 
all water rights in the state and became a 
model for other western states. In 1899 Mead 
joined the United States Department of Agri 
culture as head of the Office of Irrigation 
Investigation, a position he retained until 
1907. 
President of the University of California that 
Mead was invited to form a Department of 
Irrigation in the University. Although he 
retained his government position, he became 


His investigations so impressed the 


Professor of the Institutions and Practices of 
Irrigation.” 

By 1907 Elwood Mead was a recognized 
authority in his field. He had published a 
textbook on irrigation in 1903 and had re 
ceived an honorary Doctor of Engineering 
Degree from Purdue University in 1994. In 
1907 he began the most formative experience 
of his life as Chairman of, the State Rivers 
and Water Supply Commission of Victoria, 
Australia. Here he supervised the reclama 
tion and settlement of 32 
and became enamored of the Australian ex 


irrigation projec ts 


periments in planned land settlement. In Vic 
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toria the state purchased land, by compulsion 
if necessary, built the irrigation works, read 
ied and even planted the land, constructed 
roads and laid out towns, prepared house 
plans, built fences, and located prospective 
livestock before the settlers were invited to 
the The settler, after 
third of the purchase price of a home, selected 


project. paying one 
his house plan. The government then built 
his house. The new settler received expert 
advice in purchasing his livestock and in his 
farming, got his nursery stock from a govern 
ment nursery, and marketed his products 
through government supported co-operauves 
and with the aid of government dairies, ware 
house Ss, and slaughter houses. He enjoyed the 
social life of a planned farm village and re 
ceived 20-year loans for up to 60 per cent of 
his needed improvements. Although the set 
tler purchased his land on long terms, he 
never received clear title, for he was required 
to live on and cultivate his own land in order 
to retain 

It was also in Australia that Mead became 
firmly convinced that the United States was 
behind the rest of the world in industrial and 
social legislation of all types. He decided that 
the state should be the great co-ordinating 
force in industry and commerce as well as 
in agriculture, yet, in the United States, the 
best leadership and most capable technicians 
entered business instead of government serv 
A false feeling that inefhiciency and waste 
were inseparable from self-government had 


ice, 


resulted in governmental functions being 
turned over to private enterprise. He believed 
that responsibility 


would enhance rather than limit freedom, for 


increased governmental 
there could be no true freedom as long as 
want the midst of 
plenty. In both New Zealand and Australia 
the government operated railroads, telephones, 


and misery existed in 


telegraphs, streetcars, and express lines, and 
constructed urban and rural housing. Was 
this not beneficial paternalism? Mead wanted 
the United States to give up the idea that 
the state was purely a_ political institution 
with no concern in human endeavor, for the 
state was, at best, a business partner with the 
people. He believed that the paternalism 
“which creates opportunity for industry and 
thrift, awakens hope, arouses ambition, and 
strengthens belief in the brotherhood of man, 
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is altogether good in its influence on character 
and on the prosperity of the state.” ° 
Although the Australian land settlements 
were far from successful in the long run, 
Mead shared in the early enthusiasm and had 
some of the pride that came from personal 
participation in their planning. As he worked 
in Victoria he more and more felt a compul 
sion to bring all his newly discovered ideas 
on land settlement and governmental respon 
sibility back to the United States and apply 
believed to be a declining 
Mead’s ideas on the 
society, and on the 


them to what he 
American agriculture. 
role of government in 
magic of planning and organization in land 
settlement, were new and revolutionary to 
many Americans in the period before World 
War I. agrarianism, trom 
which _ he departed. Along 
Mead, many Americans accepted and emo 
tionally idea that the life of 


a modern nation depended upon a 


Not so his basic 
never with 
defended the 
even 
prosperous, contented, land-owning popula 
tion, and that the most rewarding, most use 
ful, and most important occupation was that 
of farming. Yet, the farm youth of America 
were flocking to the city. Mead believed the 
found in the 


clue to this “evil” was to be 


unorganized, unplanned nature of American 


country life. Past land policies had led to 


speculation, high land prices, wasted soil, in 
efficiency, tenancy, and, most 
a deplorable lack of the social and community 
life obtainable in towns and cities. A planned 


important, to 


rural development was vitally necessary in 
order to check political unrest and the migra 
tion to the cities. As a beginning basis for 
reform, Mead suggested the implementation 
of the principle of land ownership only for 
those who actually the Al 
though he advocated tenant purchase laws, 


cultivated soil. 
changes in tenure, regulated tenancy, and 
even the single-tax to reduce land speculation, 
Mead believed the best starting point for land 
reform was in the area of reclamation, where 
fully new 
demonstrate the best principles of rural plan 
the the Reclamation Service 


communities could be created to 


ning. In past 
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had done excellent engineering but nothing 
else. Mead dreamed of combining social rec 
lamation with land reclamation, social engi 
neering with irrigation engineering.® 
Mead’s vision of a new, planned agricul 
ture in the United States involved many in 
novations for American agriculture. From 
his experiences in Australia, Mead believed 
the most basic necessity of rural planning was 
group rather than the prevailing individual 
settlement. Community settlement meant not 
only recreational and social advantages, but 
co-operative institutions. It required the 
grouping of the farms around a village or a 
community center, which would contain 
stores, the church and school, co-operative 
markets, and a community building. He de 
sired the whole settlement to be planned in 
advance by agricultural experts, with the land 
prepared and planted and with house designs 
available for quick, wholesale construction. 
Around the village area Mead desired another 
innovation in America, subsistence 
steads of two and three acres for farm la 
borers, eliminating the growing problem’ of 
migrant labor. After settlement 
detailed supervision by agricultural experts, 
despite the common fear of paternalism. Most 


home 


he desi I ed 


revolutionary in the minds of many, he de 
sired some modification of the prevailing sys 
tem of unrestricted, uncontrolled land tenure 
in order to insure that the settler would re 
main on the land, although he knew that 
this idea would conflict with the near worship 
of fee simple ownership in the United States. 
Finally, he wanted a long purchase contract, 
with terms up to 40 years, ag well as credit 
for improvements and equipment, with all 
this to be secured by a large initial down pay 
ment and by a very careful 
settlers.’ 

On a visit to California in 1914, Mead dis 
cussed his Australian plan of settlement with 
the President and Dean of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of California, 
and with the reform governor of California, 
Hiram W. Johnson. The governor believed 
it would be possible to adapt the plan to the 
state of California if the public were educated 
to accept such a change in reclamation policy. 
An educational campaign was launched by 
the influential Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia. In 1915 Mead returned permanently 


selection of 


from Australia to head a_ state-appointed 
Commission on Colonization and Rural 
Credits and to resume his teaching at the 
University of California. The report of his 
commission was entirely in favor of Califor 
nia developing a model reclamation settle- 
ment of approximately 10,000 acres. The pro 
posal, based on an extensive study of existing 
settlement plans, was sharply debated in the 
Commonwealth Club. Mead and others de 
fended planned settlement as a remedy for 
speculation, inadequately prepared irrigation 
projects, lack of guidance and supervision, 
absence of credit, poor selection of settlers, 
increasing tenancy, and practically all the 
human tragedies that had been discovered in 
past irrigation projects. It was vigorously 
opposed as an attack on meritorious land 
agents and private colonization companies, 
as governmental competition with private 
business, as destructive of democracy, as not 
recognizing the inefhciency and destructive 
tendencies always present in government, as 
subsidized competition against farmers, as the 
type of paternalism that could only lead to a 
shirking of responsibility, as against the 
American tradition of free and independent 
farmers, and as subversive of the native spirit 
of liberty which had led to the universal 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 
Despite opposition, in 1917 the California 
Legislature accepted the recommendations of 
Mead and his commission and enacted the 
first land settlement act in United States his 
tory. The law followed very closely a Vic 
toria, Australia, law of 1909 and included 
almost all of Mead’s treasured ideas, provid 
ing an initial appropriation of $260,000 to 
begin a 10,000-acre project. Mead became the 
Chairman of the Land Settlement Board 
which was created to implement the act. The 


Board established the first project at Durham, 
Government Aid and Direction in 
72-85; Mead, 
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Butte County, on 6,239 acres of carefully se 
lected and surveyed land, which was divided 
into approximately 110 farm allotments and 
30 farm laborers’ allotments. The people of 
the United States had never seen what hap 
pened at Durham. The happy settler was 
greeted with fields of growing wheat, by an 
architect with varying house plans, and by a 
farm adviser and business man 
homes, which included electricity 


permanent 
The 


and running water, were quickly constructed 


ager. 


at wholesale prices. The settlers, who were 


floc ol 
and 


picked from a applicants, were 


judged on character past farming ex 


perience. Each settler could purchase his land 


with only a 5 per cent down payment and 
the rest payable over 20 years, along with 
additional loans for his house and farm im 
provements. Until paid for, the land could 
not be sold without the BRoard’s approval. 


The 


eight months out of twelve for the first ten 


colonist had to remain on his land for 


years, a requirement that was not as strict as 
Mead had desired.” 

The Durham project early appeared to be 
a great success. In 1919 the state appropriated 
an additional $1,000,000 for 


and slightly amended the original act to give 


land settlement 


preference to returning soldiers. In 1919 the 
second colony, Delhi, was launched with even 
greater enthusiasm than had been Durham, 
perhaps because Delhi was planned entirely 
for veterans. Commissions and ofhcials from 
more than 40 foreign countries and one-half 
of the states visited the two colonies. In 
Colorado, North Carolina, and South Caro 
lina similar state projects were planned but 
never launched. In Arizona, Washington, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota projects were 
actually begun, but were all unsuccessful. In 
fact, all did not 
The minimum 
developments as Durham and Delhi was de 


remain well in California. 


security tor such expensive 
stroyed by the farm recession beginning in 
1921. well 
soundly planned, survived without complete 
disaster. In 1927 only about one-third of the 
settlers were seriously delinquent in their pay 
ments. Begun in 
the inflation of 1919 and managed by over 
zealous employees, Delhi succumbed to the 
depression and was an almost complete finan 
After the improve 


Durham, launched and more 


Delhi fared much worse. 


failure. 


cial expensive 
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ments, such as a $35,000 pipe factory and a 
$10,000 community hall, many of the settlers 


had to pay as much as $400 an acre for their 


land, much of which was planted in fruit 
trees which could not bear for several years. 
By 1928 almost one-half of Delhi’s 8,400 acres 
were unsold. By 1925 the state of California, 
had 
farm settlement and which resented an ap 
loss of $1,000,000 in the two colonies, 


which become increasingly hostile to 
parent 


was ready to withdraw from the field of 
colonization as quickly as possible. Beginning 
in 1928, a laborious, involved, and embitter 
ing process of litigation was undertaken. By 
July, 1930, the state of California had finally 
effected a settlement with the colonists. Mead, 
who had dreamed of four or five colonies 
each year in California, had to admit certain 
mistakes at Delhi, 


blamed the unpredicted depression, a hostile 


mistakes for which he 


governor, and irresponsible colonists, but not 
the ideas that went into the two projects. His 
vision was not destroyed by the California 
failures.’” 


While 


stages, Mead’s ideas on directed and super 


Durham was yet in the planning 


vised colonization found enthusiastic support 
in the federal government. Mead’s now well 
publicized ideas only gave final torm to a 
settlement plan already proposed by Secretary 
of Labor, William B. Wilson, who wanted to 
use the natural resources of the country to 
provide employment for all unemployed. The 
key to his proposal was the remaining public 
lands, which were to be retained (or even 
expanded) by the government and leased to 
unemployed laborers, with credit, farming 
He be 


farm settlements would re 
per 


education, and marketing services. 
lieved the se new 


create the frontier safety-valve’ as a 
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manent relief for industrial distress. 
Wilson advocated the same program for re 
turning soldiers but refused to limit his plan 
to veterans. He desired a broad program for 
all unemployed, with forest development and 
public works as well as farm settlements. His 
broad proposals, which anticipated much of 
the later New Deal, 
Congress, debated in committee, but never 


were introduced into 
reported out for a vote." 

Secretary Wilson’s proposals were soon for 
gotten in the national debate over farming 
opportunities for returning soldiers. It was 
in the many soldier settlement proposals that 
Mead was able to exert a national influence 
and secure a national audience for his ideas. 
He had an idealistic and effective ally in 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
who had helped persuade Mead to leave Aus 
tralia in 1915. In 1918, Mead joined Lane in 
Washington to begin work in the Reclama 
Together they promoted a 
settlement that 
Australia 


tion Service. 


scheme for soldier closely 


followed Mead’s work in and 
California. 

Lane first presented his soldier settlement 
idea to President Woodrow Wilson in May, 
1918. In a much publicized letter, Lane 
argued that in the past returning soldiers had 
received bounties in land and that the soldiers 
of World War I, acclimated to an out-of 
doors existence, would also want opportu 
nities to go on farms, not in the old pioneer 
fashion, but in the new, Mead-developed 
methods of colonization, with pre-develop 
ment, security, and community life. Although 
there was no remaining frontier, these op 
portunities could be provided by a large scale 
reclamation program, extending beyond 
arid lands to swamps and cut-over lands in 
every state in the union. The soldiers could 
cease killing enemies and start developing 
resources, at the time creating their 
own future homes in model settlements. It 


same 
all should be done, said Lane, upon “a de 
finite planning basis,” each project being as 
carefully planned as “the city of Washing 
ton.” '* The plan was endorsed by President 
Wilson, who saw it as a part of an enlarged 
public works program, and by Theodore 
Roosevelt, who vigorously defended the idea 


in one of his last public statements."* 


Later, 


Just like Mead, Franklin K. Lane combined 
Jeffersonian agrarianism with a concept of 
enlarged governmental responsibilities. He 
believed it time for the nation to provide not 
merely soldiers, but every man in the United 
States, an opportunity for employment. In 
the Department of the Interior Lane was 
most interested in “looking-forward work,” 
or in so planning for the future as to prevent 
in America “those ills which have fallen upon 
other This looking forward was, 
to Lane as to Mead, primarily concentrated 
upon the agricultural situation. To Lane, the 


lands.”'* 


spirit of democracy does not thrive where men live 
without the hope of There is 
something peculiarly subtle in the feeling that a bit 
makes for a 
birth 
and a 


land ownership. 
~ the soil is one’s own. It stronger, 
to loyalties that 
healthy 


higher citizenship. It 
national life 


gives 
are essential to 
life. 


To be assured a living, as farmers are, is at 
the very center of “the free life of a democ 
racy.” The soldiers, used to a life of doing, 
of close companionship, of suffering, would 
return as men, not boys. According to Lane 
they would want a man’s life on returning, 
or a chance to make their own way on a 
farm. But they would not want the lack of 
society, the distance between homes, the re 
mote post office and newspaper, and the poor 
schools of most rural areas. The longing in 
the heart for contact with the soil had, be 
cause of these conditions, often turned into 
a passion for the city. The only solution to 


the problem, according to Lane, was to de- 
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velop a new rural life with all the urban 
advantages, in fact, to marry the two. The 
United States should turn, as had Europe, to 
the farm village or settlement with its com 
munity center.'® Co-operation could banish 
could 


and 


be motion 
baseball “there'll 


every week in the community house.” 


isolation; there pictures, 
danc 


Lane 


teams, be a 


summed up his dreams in the following pic 
ture ol 


all these farms—which shall not be large, but large 
enough to support a man, his wife, and three or 
but not large enough to make a basis 
f speculation—small farms, intensively 
sufficient a man and his family; with a central 
community, and that community having the tele 


and good roads, and the telegraph and the 


four children, 
cultivated, 
for 


phone, 
post ofhce, and the good school, and the bank, and 
the good store all close together, so that the women 
talk back and the man can 


meet his ne ighbors 


can across the fence 


Lane’s soldier settlement idea resulted in a 
full scale national debate. As individuals, and 
through the Department of the Interior, Lane 
and Mead continued to be the spokesmen for 
the measure, defending it as a means of sav 
ing the labor market from collapse, of stop 
ping the alarming movement of people to the 
cities, of developing America’s resources, and 
of setting up throughout America examples 
of the most modern patterns of farm settle 
ment.'* As always when reclamation meas 
ures were proposed, the farmers and farm 
organizations, fearing subsidized competition, 
were the largest element in opposition. A rep 
resentative of the National Grange branded 
the proposal as “fundamentally un-American, 
undemocratic, undesirable, and undefensible.” 
He believed it to be “paternalistic, socialistic, 
communistic, bolshevistic, or anything of that 
kind.”'® Senator James W. Wadsworth of 
New York cited the 


an example of the products of such govern 


then hated Germans as 


mental paternalism as was involved in soldier 
An eve catching booklet was 
mailed their 
Out of about 900,000 booklets, Lane received 
119,000 cards and 65,000 letters, almost all 


settle ment = 


to soldiers to arouse interest. 


favorable or interested.*" 

At least a dozen soldier settkement measures 
were introduced into Congress. Only one, a 
bill appropriating funds for a preliminary 
investigation, ever passed.”* The most repre 
sentative bill, introduced by Representative 


ELWOOD MEAD 


Frank W. Mondell of 


Wyoming, was in 


part written by Elwood Mead and was very 


similar to the California Land Settlement 
Act. This bill provided for federal-state co 
operation and a beginning appropriation of 
$500,000,000.°" Separate soldier settlement 
bills were reported favorably by both Senate 
and House committees, while one bill actu 
ally passed in the House in 1920. A surviving 
version was incorporated into a bonus bill 
that was eventually 

Harding.“* The only 


granted to soldiers was a 60-day homestead 


vetoed by Preside nt 


substantial reward 
privilege on all public lands open to entry. 
Thirty-seven states passed some type of sol 
all 
these bills were dependent upon federal ac 
tion. Except for Delhi, the only 
soldier settlements were in conjunction with 


dier settlement legislation, but almost 


notable 


an agricultural training program for disabled 
veterans sponsored by the Veterans Adminis 
tration. The that 
the need for small farm development was not 
public 


twenties were to show 
great enough to sustain the early 
Even 
bonuses to farming opportunities.~” 
Even though settlement 
Congress at the same time that the California 


interest. the soldiers preferred cash 


soldier failed in 
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colonies faced economic disaster, Elwood 
Mead’s prestige did not suffer greatly, for 
he was still the most prominent irrigation 
authority in the United States. As such his 
talents were not tied to politics. Also, the 
first object of his reforming zeal, the Recla 
mation Service, was still in existence, operat 
ing under the virtually unchanged Newlands 
Act of 1902, which had begun a federal rec 
lamation program in the United States. Un 
der the Newlands Act the federal govern 
ment did little except develop the water r« 
sources needed for irrigation, and even the 
cost of this was repaid by the settlers. This 
policy was incomplete in the eyes of Mead, 
who wanted carefully planned projects, prior 
government development of the land, easy 
credit, and a carelu! selection of settlers. In 
any case, the old reclamation program proved 
With tne tarm 
lasted 


nan’ 


inadequate in the twenties. 
recession that 
throughout the twenties, 


hegan in and 


settle rs 


irrigation projects suffered serious financial 


+ 


distress, requiring a series of leniency acts 


to relieve them of monthly payments to the 
government. These moratoriums prejudiced 
the whole future of which 


already under attack because of mounting 


irrigation, was 
agricultural surpluses.~° 

In 1923 Secretary of the Interior Hubert 
Work appointed a special fact finding com 
mittee to investigate the whole reclamation 
program. One of the seven members of the 
committee was Elwood Mead, who returned 
from Australia and Palestine, where he had 
served as a consultant of the 
British Government.”' The 
committee (called the Fact Finders’ Report) 
reclamation in the 
obviously 


reclamation 
report of the 
opened a new era for 
United States. The 
much influenced by Mead’s own ideas, for 
settlement and 


report was 
it advocated his 
stressed human factors as well as engineering 
techniques. In brief, the committee advo 
cated government-developed projects, long 
term credit, directed and supervised agricul 
ture, and a careful selection of settlers.** In 
April, 1924, Secretary Work appointed Mead 
as Commissioner of the newly created Bureau 
of Reclamation, a position he was to retain 
until his death in 1936. As Commissioner, 
Mead tried to implement the Fact Finders’ 
Report and to reorient the Bureau toward 


type of 


a greater consideration of human values.*” 


Congress refused to accept all of the commit- 
tee’s recommendations, twice, in 1925 and 
1928, rejecting bills for aided and directed 
settlement that were sponsored by Mead and 
that were so vitally important to his plans 
for the Bureau. It did pass an act in 1926 
that permitted a careful selection of settlers 
by a Board of Examiners. The failure of 
Congress to approve any further major re 
vision of reclamation policy can, in part at 
least, be attributed to the hostility of agri 
cultural groups and even to the open hos 
tility of the Department of Agriculture. As 
Commissioner, Mead did have the honor of 
initiating some of the largest reclamation 
projects in the world, including Hoover Dam 
on the Colorado (the lake was named for 
Mead) and the Grand Coulee project on the 
Columbia.” 

Although Mead could not get his settle 
ment ideas incorporated into the regular rec 
lamation program, he did find extensive sup 
port for planned agricultural colonies in the 
South. After the failure of soldier settlement, 
projects in the 
Southerners 


meant 
many 


which would have 


Southern swamp lands, 
continued to seek an expansion of reclama 
tion to the South. In December, 1924, Con 
gress authorized an appropriation of $15,000 
to be used by Secretary Work and the Bureau 
of Reclamation in the 
bilities of developing arid, semiarid, swamp, 
Work used this small 
sum to investigate Opportunities 1n the South, 


investigating possi 


and cut-over lands. 


sending a special advisory committee that 
was accompanied by Elwood Mead. These 


Economic and Social Aspects of 
Johns Hopkins University Studies 
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Mead, “What Federal 
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Interwwr, 
Reclamation 
3 (January, 


Reclamation Should 
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Reclamation 
fided 
Projects 
Cong., 2d House 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, Hearings on 
fided and Directed Settlement on Govern 
70th Cong., Ist Sess., 1928, 
“What Federal Reclamation 


* Elwood 


Include, 
and 


Sess... 1-19, 37-87 


Include, 


THI 


advisers called for experimental farm colo- 
nies in every Southern state. Except for the 
lack of irrigation, each was to resemble D :- 
ham or Delhi, and was to include farn, 

and farm laborers, to have a definite, direct 

program of mixed agriculture and livestock, 
and was to demonstrate the value of a 
planned, diversified agriculture to an agri 
culturally backward South.*' In 1927 a con 
gress of representative Southerners met with 
Mead in Washington to study the plans, 


while Southern congressmen introduced ap 


propriate bills in each house of Congress. 
The bills were reported favorably but never 
came to a vote. President Coolidge opposed 


them as being against his economic policies. 

To an America El] 
wood Mead had proclaimed a new type of 
the magic of governmental planning 


optimistic, growing 
magic 
and organization, This magic, freely applied 
to the development of rural communities, 
was to bring salvation to a declining agri 
culture and, indirectly, to a whole nation. 
Although the magic did not always work 
well when tried, as in California, it retained 
a tremendous appeal for many people. Mead’s 
work in community building, unfortunately 
for him, always connected with the 
reclamation and development of new agri 


Thus, with the agricul 


was 
cultural resources. 
tural depression of the twenties and the gen 
eral depression that followed 1929, Mead’s 
great plans for organized colonies, both in 
the West and the South, constantly 
thwarted, partly because of the obvious ex 


were 


istence of agricultural surpluses and a lessen 
ing faith in the continued rapid growth of 
Reclamation became more and 
But 


Mead’s magic was not necessarily tied to ex 


the country. 
more unpopular outside of the West. 


pansion, to opumism, to development, or to 
reclamation. In the New Deal the same mag 
ic was utilized in several subsistence home 
steads communities 
were born in deepest pessimism over the eco 
future of the United States. 

subsistence homesteads program of 
New Deal led to the first federal 
application of many of Mead’s ideas on 
planned and directed settlement, although the 
movement had many roots scarcely related 
to the work of Elwood Mead. It represented 
a culmination of an overly romanticized, hy- 


resettlement 


nomic 
The 


the early 
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per-agrarian back-to-the-land movement that 
can be traced back to the Civil War and in- 
cluded, by the depression, such groups as the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, the South- 
ern agrarian movement that centered on Van 
derbilt many individual 
agrarians Subsistence 
steads were supported by certain industrial 
ists, such as J..P. Penney and Henry Ford, 
who had long backed either part-time farm 
ing for industrial workers or paternalistic 
Zany 


the physical culturist, Bernarr 


University, and 


and escapists. home 


individualists, such as 
Mactadden, 


joined with very serious Americans in advo 


farm colonies. 


cating subsistence farming as the best possible 
type of relief for the unemployed. With both 
agricultural surpluses and industrial unem 
ployment, it seemed to many that only subsis 
tence farming and part-time industrial em 
ployment could provide a refuge for millions 
of unemployed. The movement also reflected 
the extreme insecurity of the depression and 
the temporary reversal of the normal pattern 
of migration from the farm to the city. It 
even had some relationship to the garden 
city movement and the desire for spacious 
city planning.” 
The homesteads 

changed Mead’s 


planned land settlement, since mounting sur 


subsistence reflected a 


application of ideas on 


Irrigation 
Ov 
Dem Benefits 
on Irngation and Re 
anized Rural Communities 
company H.R 8221, 
U.S., Congressional Re 
9353 
For a full background to th 
program see Paul K. Conkin, Tomorrow a Neu rld 
pp. 11-3¢ »-89. Most of th 
ind «settlement and back-to-th 


70th ¢ 


subsistence homesteads 
hundreds of articles and 


land 


books on | 
owing two excellent 
bibliographies: Louise O. Bercaw and Annie M. Hannay, 
1918-1936, U.S. D 
Publication No 
Rercaw, Ann 


schemes af listed in the fol 


Bibliography on Land Utilization 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
284 (Washington, 1938) Louise O 
M. Hannay, and Esther M. Colvin, Bibliography on 
Land Settlement, with Particular Reference to Small 
Holdings and Subsistence Homesteads, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 172 (Wash 
ington, 1934) 
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pluses required that any new communities 
be divorced from the expansion of commer 
This led to an emphasis 


cial agriculture. 
upon purely subsistence farming connected, 


if possible, with part-time industrial employ 
ment. Although Mead had desired small sub 
sistence plots for farm laborers and artisans 
in his reclamation communities, he had not 
advocated a mixed industrial-rural economy. 
Yet, the influence of Mead upon the subsis 
tence homesteads was considerable. Two of 
Mead’s most loyal supporters in his effort to 
establish land settlements in the South, Rep 
resentative William B. Bankhead and Sena 
tor John H. Bankhead of Alabama, intro 
bills in the 
Senator 


duced subsistence homesteads 
first New Deal Congress. It 
Bankhead’s amendment to the National In 
dustrial Recovery Act that authorized the 
eventual program.”* Other triends of Mead 
were leading proponents of subsistence home 


steads. Hugh MacRae of North Carolina, 


who had established some paternalistic farm 


was 


settlements of his own and who had been 
converted to Mead’s techniques of settlement 
in the twenties, was one of the early advisers 
to the 
and personally sponsored the largest of the 


Division of Subsistence Homesteads 
all-rural subsistence homesteads communities, 
Penderlea North Carolina. 
The most effective advocate of subsistence 
homesteads was Milburn L. Wilson, a 
from Montana. He campaigned 


tor subsistence homesteads as a necessary as 


Homesteads in 


farm 


economist 


pect of an over-all planned agriculture. He 
was a leading exponent of the domestic allot 
ment system for commercial agriculture, but 
saw subsistence farming and part-time indus 
trial employment as the best solution for 
millions of unemployed laborers and sub 
Wilson found 
ready support for his subsistence homesteads 
in Franklin D. Roosevelt, who had long ad 
vocated the superiority of the agrarian life, 


marginal, destitute farmers.*® 


the advantages of planning, and the desira 


bility of rural-urban communities.*' Wilson 


even yet honors Elwood Mead as the one 
person who contributed most to his ideas on 
subsistence homesteads.” 

When the Division of Subsistence Home 
steads was established in the Department of 
the Interior in 1933, Mead, now an old man, 


was recommended as Director by many of 


his friends. He actually limited himself to 
personal advice to his new boss, Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes, and did not 
play an active role in the administration of 
the Division of Homesteads.”” 
M. L. Wilson was appointed first Director 
of the Division and was most influential in 
determining early policies. The Division in 


Subsistence 


itiated approximately 33 small communities 
(25 to 200 families), all involving complete 
governmental development, long-term credit, 
co-operative institutions, careful selection of 
settlers, and government supervision and di 
in other words, the same tech 


El woe rd Mead. 


Four of the communities were all-rural colo 


recuion, or, 
niques long advocated by 


nies and even more closely related to Mead’s 
past work. 

Other planned communities, some rural 
and some suburban, were developed by the 
Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. These and 
the subsistence homesteads were merged into 
the newly-created Resettlkement Administra 
tion in 1935. The Resettlement Administra 
tion, with numerous responsibilities besides 
the communities, was headed by a convinced 
planner and former member of Roosevelt's 
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THE VISION OI 
Brain Trust, Rexford G. Tugwell. The Re 
settlement Administration completed the 
earlier communities and launched a large 
number of planned farm settlements, many 
closely resembling Mead’s California colonies, 
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sion of a new day for American agriculture. 
Although much of the criticism was unjusti 
hed and partisan, the disillusionment with 
the New 


complete than that which followed the eco 


Deal communitics was even more 


although Mead himself did not exert any nomic collapse of Durham and Delhi. 
direct influence upon the policies of the Re 
h histor 
Unfortunately wer 
Sub ce teads, th Feder 


Deal com . cf Administration, the Resettlement 


nunit activities 


settlement Administration. 
for the eventual fate of the New 


Administration 
t in i wa Neu 
ties were constructed with relief labor, were 


munity program, the resettlement communi 


plagued by financial and legal problems, and United States 


1 Group 48, 


were condemned because of extensive exper! Material 
4} ot the tar the nterwr ina 


mentation in housing techniques, co-opera 
| t found in 


tive endeavor, modifications in land tenure, 

and detailed supervision of settlers.“ 
All in all, the New Deal developed about — Work P: 

100 communities of all types, over 50 of which innwit 

were completely agricultural. The «ommu 

nity program was absorbed by the Farm Sc 

curity Administration in 1937 

placed the Resettlement Administration. Af 

ter 1937 

burban, were a constant source of embarrass 

Roosevelt 

remained centers of controversy until theirs 


liquidation after World War II. 


than any other factor, they contributed 


when it re 
the communities, both rural and su 


ment to the Administration and 
complet 
More 
to the bitter attack upon the Farm Security 
Administration during World War IL. El 
wood Mead, who died in January, 1936, did 
to see the bitter fruits of 


not live a program 


that so completely incorporated his own vi 


CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES SOUGHT 


The Committee on Special Classifications of the Special Libraries 
Classification Committee of the Cataloging and Classification Section, Resources and Tech 
nical Services Division, American Library Association, are cooperating in a continuing proj 
ect to develop and expand a Loan Collection of library classification schemes originally es 
tablished by the Special Libraries Association. This Collection covers all fields of science, 
law, medicine, technology, the social sciences and the humanities. 

New libraries or libraries with special collections are constantly asking for classifications 

in all areas of knowledge—and it is imperative that the Collection be kept up-to-date 
through the addition of new schemes or with modernized versions of existing classification 
schedules. Curators of special collections, special librarians, and those individuals who have 
developed special classification schemes for specific types of material or for special subjects 
are invited to contribute a copy of their work to the Collection. Classification schemes 


Association and the 


should be sent to: 
Dr. Jesse H. Suera, Curator 
SLA Loan Collection, School of Library Science 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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The Edward N. Wentworth Library 


M. GressLey 


The University of Wyoming has recently 
received the Edward N. Wentworth Library 
of 1,200 volumes. This gift is one of the 
largest private libraries ever to be received 
by the University. 

Colonel Wentworth began his book col 
lecting when as a small boy in Dover, New 
Hampshire, he purchased Brehem’s Life of 
Animals. Later his family moved to State 
Center, Iowa. He attended Iowa State Col 
lege, graduating with a Bachelor of Science 
degree from the same institution. Wentworth 
continued his graduate study at Cornell and 


Concurrent with his 


Harvard Universities. 
graduate work, he served as Assistant and 


later Associate Professor in Animal Hus 
bandry at lowa State College until 1913. The 
following year he was Associate Editor of the 
Breeders Gazette, along with being Professor 
in Animal Breeding at Kansas State Agri 
cultural College. 

During World War I, he served as a Cap 
tain in the Field Artillery, also holding the 
position of Director of the College ot Agri 
culture of the American Expeditionary Forces 


University of Beaunne, France. For his serv 
ices in this regard he was awarded Officiar 
du Merite Agricole, by the French govern 
ment. 

Returning to the United States in 1919, 
Mr. Wentworth accepted a position with the 
Public Relations Department of Armour and 
Company; in 1920 he was transferred to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Research and Eco 
nomics. From 1923, until his retirement in 
1955, Colonel Wentworth Director of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau. In this capacity, 
he travelled all over the United States speak 


was 


ing to organizations and consulting with 
various individuals in the livestock industry, 
thereby becoming one of the most widely 
known and respected men in the industry. 

That he belonged to 23 clubs and organiza 
tions (being President at one time or another 
of five of them) is another indication of the 
breadth of Colonel Wentworth’s interests. He 
was a long time member of The Agricultural 
History Society and served as President, 1953 
1954. 

Historians have regarded him as one of 
the foremost authorities on the history of the 
livestock industry, a reputation that was 
founded in part on his authorship or co 
authorship of the following ten volumes: 
Portrait Gallery of Saddle and Sirloin Club; 
America’s Sheep Trails; Progressive Beef 
Cattle Raising; Progressive Hog Raising; 
Marketing Live Stock and Meats; Progres 
sive Sheep Raising; Cattle Breeding; Shep 
herd's Empire; Pigs, From Cave to Cornbelt; 
and Cattle and Men. 

Colonel Wentworth died at his home in 
Chesterton, Indiana, on April 21, 1959, at the 
age of 72 years. 

While the entire Wentworth library is a 
well selected one, several items are of unusual 
interest. Two series, the Quivira Society 
Publications of 13 volumes and the Coronado 
Historical set of 12 volumes pertain to the 
American Southwest under Spanish rule. The 
Ouivira Society volumes, for the most part, 
contain historical documents reflecting the 
Spanish government in the Southwest. A 
two-volume bibliography by Henry Raup 
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Wagner is a particularly useful research work 
The Coronado Series is devoted to historical 
studies during the period of the Spaniard’s 
exploration and rule. 

The Calafia set of five books includes ex- 
ploration narratives of the California area in 
the 1940s. Reuben Gold Thwaites’ 
umes, Early Western Travels, is classed by 
most historians as one of the prized research 
tools in western history. This monumental 
work incorporates the diaries of such early ex 
plorers as John Bradbury, James O. Pattie 
and Stephen H. Long: Another significant 
set is the Southwest Historical Series of 13 
volumes. These books accent the journals of 


33 vol 


soldiers and overland diaries. 

Turning to separate tomes which will oc 
casion interest, the following are a selection: 
Frank Hastings’, 4 Ranchman’'s Recolle: 
tions, is usually regarded as one of the more 
valuable western range cattle industry books. 
Hastings, who was manager of the huge SMS 
ranch in Texas, possessed an above average 

ability of relating range history. 

Some Recollections of a Western Ranch 
man by the English-born William French is 
book. French, like 
so many of Britons, came west 
in search of high profits which supposedly 


western history 


his fellow 


a fare 


were to be made in the cattle industry. Even 
though his vision of riches disappeared in 


ADVICE ON THE EATING OF 


the dust of the New Mexico wind, he salvaged 
some perceptive concepts of the American 
West, which he set down delightfully in 
the above volume. 

Likely the most referred to book in any 
cattle industry history library will be Joseph 
McCoy’s Historic Sketches of the Cattle 
Trade in the West and Southwest. This is 
especially valuable as a source for the early 
cattle drives and the feeder industry in Illi- 
nois. The Wentworth collection contains an 
extremely rare autographed copy of this book. 

E. E. Bryant’s What I Saw in California 
actual and 
infor 


was thumbed by thousands of 
prospective emigrants going west for 
mation concerning the Eldorado and how to 
get there. 

An early description of the Apache Indian 
was John C. Cremony’s Life Among the 
Apaches. Published in 1868, General Crook 
is said to have depended heavily on this 
volume for his campaigns of the 1870s against 
this tribe. 

Twenty-three etchings, prints and water 
colors of Western scenes were also included 
in the Wentworth library. The 11 etchings of 
Edward Borein have attracted the most at 
tention. These are now on exhibit in the 
western history reading room of the William 
Robertson Coe Memorial Library of the Uni 


versity of Wyoming. 


APPLES 


Pare it neatly and carefully, make an entire ribbon of the skin; then place the middle 
finger of the left hand upon the stem, and the thumb upon the blossom end, with the fruit- 
knife commence cutting a slice from the top to near the centre, and so on, in succession, 
leaving the core standing as a column or shaft, upon which it revolves until it is demolished. 

It is a cleanly, delicate, and systematic operation, which commends it to all persons who 


are fond of that wholesome and valuable fruit. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 


A Jamaica paper says, that an ingenious physician and naturalist in this island, has dis 


covered the practicability of using mosquitoes as a substitute for the leech, fifty of the 
large speckled kind being found equivalent to one leech; of the smaller breed, from sixty 
five to seventy being required. The greater irritation produced by the new application has 


also been found advantageous. 


—The New Genesee Farmer and Gardener's Journal (1840) 


Letter to the Editor 


My article, “Social Theory and the Pioneer,” 
which appeared in the January, 1960, number of 
fericultural History, has a number of errors in 
some of the quoted passages. Would you please 
print the following errata in the April 
Agricultural History? 
Insert: almost before 
line 4) 
ellipses after not (p. 22, col. 2, line 
established (p. 4, col. 1, line 33); 
cision (p. 24, col. 2, line 34); 
1, line 47). 
West and 
individualism (p. 


issue of 


every < 


family (p. 


loafing 


and after 


(p. 26, col 


commas after lines 


sociery (p. 1, col 


l, line 1); 


1 and 3); after 
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Cattle Kingdom in the Ohio Valley, 1783 
1860. By Paut C. Hen ein. (Lexington, 
University of Kentucky Press, 1959, vii, 
198 pp., $6.50.) 

Farmers today receive more for cattle than 
for any other one product that they sell, and, 
except for the earliest colonial period, cattle 
have always been of major importance in 
American agriculture. Perhaps this is why ag 
ricultural historians and others have written 
about cattle raising so extensively, although 
the romantic aspects stressed in novels, mo 
tion pictures, and television programs have 
no doubt also attracted the interest of his 
torians. Nevertheless, there is still room for 
original research and major contributions t 
the history of cattle raising, as Paul C. Hen 
lein ably demonstrates in the present volume. 

Mr. Henlein traces the beginnings of the 
cattle industry in the Ohio Valley, recounts 
the operations of several of the large-scale 
cattlemen, discusses early drives across the 
mountains to markets, assesses the importance 
of various markets, and concludes with a 
chapter on the westward movement of the 
industry. His basic emphasis is upon the 
activities of the leading figures in the in- 
dustry, particularly the Renick family. 

The author bases his account upon séveral 


with beyond (p. 22, col. 2, fn 6) and throwing 
(p. 24, col. I, line 9). 
Delete: social after men's (p. 23, col. 2, line 2); 
basic after man's (p. 24, col. 1, line 47) 
brackets (p. 24, col. 2, line 26); comma 
management (p. 25, col. 2, line 45). 
Substitute Jrontiersmen tor frontiersman (p. 23, 
col. 2, line 44); 344 for 106 (p. 22, fn 5); 27] 
for 270 (p. 22, fn 6); 212 for 21] (p. 22, fn 9); 
give tor gives (p. 24, col. 1, line 35); colon for 
semicolon (p. 25, col. 2, line 42); /1-12 for 
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Reviens 


extensive manuscript collections, most of 
which are in private hands. He also makes 
excellent use of local newspapers and agri 
cultural journals. During the 1850s, the 
Renick family was well known for its Short 
horn cattle, so considerable printed material 
is available. Numerous mentions and some 
longer articles appear, for example, in the 
Southern Planter, published in Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Mr. Henlein has combined thorough re 
search with felicitous writing. He has made 
substantial contributions to the history of live 
stock raising in his chapters on cattle driving 
and on importations of improved livestock 
and attempts to upbreed local stock. The 
discussion of marketing and prices will be 
of interest to many economic historians, but 
the full story of cattle feeding remains to be 
told. In sum, the author has written an ac 
count that will take its place with the other 
recognized works covering the cattle industry 
for certain periods and certain areas. Per 
haps the time has come for a new overall his 
tory of cattle raising in the United States. | 
hope that Mr. Henlein will consider such a 
work. 

Wayne D. Rasmussen 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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The Pattern of Land Tenure Reform in East 
Asia After World War Il. By Siwney 
Kiem. (New York, Bookman Associ- 
ates, 1958, 260 pp., $10.00.) 


Professor Klein’s work is a survey of land 
tenure reform in Japan, Taiwan, South 
Korea, North Korea, and Communist China 
in the period 1945-1957. He states clearly in 
his introduction that his “study is focused on 
only two aspects of the general land reform 
problem in each nation. These aspects are 
the concentration of land ownership and the 
abuses associated with it. Other major as- 
pects of the general land reform problem such 
as political stability, usury, and taxation in 
rural areas, are considered only where they 
are especially pertinent.” Within his “spe- 
cialized” framework, Professor Klein 
done a competent But what he 
written is hardly a research contribution to 
scholarship, but rather a survey of a problem 


has 


job. has 


that has been analyzed more competently in 
terms of its complexities by specialists con- 
cerned with the particular societies. Professor 


Klein’s contribution is limited to the useful 
ness of his summary for the non-specialist. 


But if this was his intention, it is unfortunate 
that he has written in such a narrow context. 
Klein's the 


logical outgrowth of his analysis. He states 


Professor basic conclusion is 
(page 189): “Two distinct patterns of land 
tenure reform emerged in East Asia after 
World War II, the non-communist pattern 
and the pattern. 
munist pattern was characterized by efforts to 


communist The non-com 
eliminate the abuses of the existing social 
order in Japan, Taiwan, and South Korea. 
In these areas, genuine attempts to reform 
were made. The system of private owner 
ship of land was, however, retained. In sharp 
contrast, the communist pattern viewed the 
reform movement as means to an end with 
the end being abolition of the existing socio 
economic order, including the system of pri 
vate ownership of agricultural land. The 
East Asia 


viewed their land tenure reform movements 


Communist Governments of 


as vehicles for travel over the road to collec- 
To be 


consistent with the conceptual 


tivization and ultimately socialism.” 
completely 
framework of his study, he should have sub- 
stituted “economic order” for “social order.” 


The study as a whole indicates to what ex- 
tent these divergent approaches have been 
successful to date. 
George M. Beckmann 
University of Kansas 


Third Report On The Agricultural Polictes 
In Europe And North America. Report 
Prepared by the Ministerial Committee 
For Agriculture and (Paris, 
France: The Organisation For Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation, 1958, 469 
pp., $4.00.) 


Foc od. 


This very valuable report, which deals with 
structural, cereal, dairy and meat problems 
and price support systems, deserves careful 
reading by students of agricultural trends in 
the Western Probably, the 
dealing with price support systems will be 


world. secuion 
of most direct interest to American readers, 
but in view of our involvement in European 
affairs the other problems should not be 
neglected. Structural problems, coming mostly 
from the small size of farms, were studied 
in Austria, Ireland, Luxembourg, Portugal 
and Yugoslavia. Even 
note that similar problems are common to 


a casual tourist will 


most of Western Europe where the small, 
fragmented farms cause the farmer to spend 
as much as a third of his time going from 
plot to plot, preclude the use of machinery 
and perpetuate a large amount of back 
breaking labor per unit of output, restrict the 


and of 


application of capital 
skills, affect the choice of crops and their 


grading and marketing, and even make 


management 


questionable efforts at improvement, such as 
agricultural schools and extension services. 
Suggested improvements are consolidation 
of holdings into viable units, improvements 
in advisory, credit and marketing facilities, 
easier migration between agricultural areas, 
and the development of industries that give 
part-time work to the rural population. Al 
though these suggested reforms are not of 
a spectacular nature, such as chopping off the 
heads of the landlords, they are unquestion 
ably necessary under any form of govern 
ment if agriculture is to thrive. Can the 
necessary reforms be made in time by the 
democracies, or shall it be conceded that only 
the brutal methods of a dictatorship are 
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effective in meeting the problems of agri 
culture? 

The cereals policies of Greece, Italy, Spain 
and Turkey were examined by the Com 
mittee and in general it found that existing 
governmental support policies were apt to 
contribute to world over-production of soft 
wheat and to make difficult a better balance 
in agriculture in the countries examined. 
Support levels of wheat should be lowered, 
the Committee holds, and wheat should no 
longer receive a priority position. Financial 
aid to small producers should be direct and 
be aimed at improving productivity rather 
than at maintaining high price levels. A wide 
variety of dairy policies, ranging ‘from no 
policy at all in Denmark to governmental 
financial aid for dairy products out of pro 
portion to current demand and market 
prices, was found in the studies of the dairy 
industry in Canada, Denmark, Norway, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 
Dairy output should be stabilized or reduced, 
the Committee believes, and consumption 
stimulated. It may be necessary through 
direct grants to shift small dairy producers 
to other products or even out of agriculture. 
Problems in the meat sector of agriculture in 
Belgium, Germany and Iceland did not 
appear serious to the Committee. 

A wide variety of price support schemes 
was found in operation in France, The Neth 
erlands, Sweden and the United States. The 


general goal of these schemes seems to be to 
assure to the agricultural population a level 
of living comparable to that of other social 


or economic groups in the population. The 
results of these schemes, however, appear 
to the Committee to contain negative factors. 
The effects of supports seem to be 
rigidities in agriculture, the prevention of 
adjustments to world or internal conditions, 
am uneconomic use of resources, and the re 
tention of sub-maryina! producers. The al 
ternatives appear to the Committee to be 
either a drop in support levels or the con 
tinuance of agriculture as an industry sub 
sidized by the general economy. 

can only hint at che 


price 


In a brief review one 
wealth of information 
report. It deserves carctul 
interested in the present relations vf govern 
ments to agriculture in the Western world 


contained 


study 


and in the impact of agricultural conditions 
upon American foreign policy. 
Rodney C. Loehr 
University of Minnesota 


Dartington Hall, the History of An Expert- 
ment. By Victor Bonham-Carter. With 
an Account of the School by William 
Burnlee Curry and Foreword by Leonard 
K. Elmhirst. (Ithaca, New York, Cor- 
nell University Press, 1958, 224 pp., $4.50.) 


Dartington Hall is the history of an experi- 
ment begun by Leonard and Dorothy Elm 
hirst in 1925. Dartington Hall is really two 
books, the first part written by Victor Bon 
ham-Carter, and the second part written by 
William Burnlee Curry. 

Part I covers the background and begin 
nings of Dartington, or the Homestead of 
the Meadow, by the River Dart. When the 
Elmhirsts purchased Dartington in 1925, it 
consisted of 820 acres of which 600 acres were 
in two farms, 190 acres in woodlands and 
the balance taken up by the buildings and 
grounds of the Hall. 

At first, Elmhirst did not 
help from the leading agriculturists in Eng 
land, so he then went to his alma mater, 
Cornell University, where the idea of com 
bining practical agriculture with research was 


receive much 


fully understood. 

In 1926, Professor William Myers (later 
Dean of Agriculture at Cornell) visited 
Dartington. It was agreed that there should 
be a full-time agricultural economist on the 
staff. This led to the employment of J. R. 
(Jock) Currie, then a student at Cornell. 
This close cooperation between Cornell Uni 
versity and Elmhirst and Currie lead to the 
promotion of the International conference of 
Agricultural Economists, now a world or 
ganizauion. 

As the affairs of Dartington multiplied 
and grew more complex, the need for better 
organization was felt. This resulted in the 
establishment of Dartington Hall Ltd., in 
July 1929, to direct commercial operations 
and to provide the means for measuring the 
increasing technical efficiency, and for ex- 
periment within the enterprise. This limited 
liability company is referred to as the Com- 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


pany throughout the book. In 1931-32, a 
separate organization, Dartington Hall Trust, 
was set up to handle all other activities. 

The rest of the first part of the book is 
devoted to the successes and failures of the 
various departments and activities of Dart- 


ington. The second part of the book or 


Chapter 6, “The School,” was written by 
Wiliam Burnlee Curry who came to Dart 
tington in July 1931. This is the story of a 
progressive type school that was quite suc- 


cessful. 
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Dartington Hall is an extremely interesting 
and well written account of an experiment 
which was extremely broad, delving into 
economic, social and cultural activities. Per- 
haps the greatest value lies in the well- 
documented accounts of activities that re- 
sulted in failures. Certainly anyone 
nected with agriculture will want to read 
this interesting account. 

William E. Dickison 
Instutiite of Technology 
United States Air 


con- 


Force 


Notes and Comments 


DECEMBER 1959 MEETING 

The Agricultural History Society held a 
joint meeting with the American Historical 
Association on December 29, 1959, in the 
Conrad-Hilton Hotel in Chicago, Illinois. 
Professor H. C. M. Case served as chairman 
of a session in which Mr. Morton Rothstein, 
University of Delaware, paper on 
“America in the International Rivalry for the 
British Wheat Market, 1860-1914" and Mr. 
John Gignilliat, University of Wisconsin, 
gave a paper entitled “Pigs, Politics and Pro- 
tection: The American Pork Boycott in 
Europe, 1879-1891.” Mr. Emerson M. Brooks, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
commented on the papers. 

Mr. Rothstein discussed the growth of the 
British wheat market after the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, with special emphasis on the role 
of the United States in supplying that mar 
ket. He examined the expansion of United 
States’ wheat output as well as fluctuations in 
He showed that 
European studied the American 
wheat economy; American elevators and 
grading standards attracted special attention. 
Competition for the British market came pri- 
narily from older producers like India, Egypt, 
and Russia and from newer producers like 
Australia, Canada and Argentina. Russia 
made the most intense effort to meet the 
competition from the United States. Ameri- 
can wheat growers, cushioned by industriali- 
zation and a complex commercial organiza- 
tion at home, were able to hold the edge in 
British markets until the 1920s. 


read a 


prices and exports. also 


nations 


Mr. Gignilliat placed the European boycott 
of Amezican pork (1879-1891) in the broad 
setting of rising United States’ exports to 
Europe. Continental became 
alarmed around 1880 and used trichinosis as 


protectionists 


the alleged reason for banning American 
pork; this was politically more sound than 
tariff protection. The boycott was a part of 
the conflict between free trade advocates and 
protectionists in France and Germany. The 
United States finally solved the problem by 
establishing a system of export inspection for 
meat products; but it was reluctant to take 
action on the matter because of conflicting 
trade interests in America. 


In his commentary, Mr. Brooks called at 
tention to the lack of supporting statistical 
and quantitative data in Mr. Rothstein's pa- 
per. He acknowledged that there is a serious 
problem in finding consistent statistical series 
in agriculture in the era under consideration. 
He presented some charts on United King 
dom wheat trade and United States produc 
tion to show what might be done to provide 
better quantitative data. He criticized Mr. 
Gignilliat for the failure to examine more 
fully the background of the movement to 
promote sanitation in meat packing; he de 
fended the USDA's reluctance to set up an 
inspection system on the grounds that such 
a move was new and would have been 
wrapped up in many political factors. There 
was some discussion from the floor, especially 
concerning the question of agricultural sta- 
tistics for the nineteenth century. A sugges- 
tion was made that the Agricultural History 
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Society draft a resolution to the effect that 
the compilation and publication of better ag- 
ricultural statistics by the USDA is essential 
to scholarship in the field of agricultural 
history. 

F. Hal Higgins, member of the Agricul 
tural History Society, has donated his per 
sonal library on the development of agricul 
tural machinery in the United States to the 
library at the University of California, Davis. 


The rare collection contains some 150,000 
books, catalogs, magazines and pamphlets, 
much of which material is not generally avail- 
able elsewhere. The collection should be of 
great value to agricultural historians. 

The Society for the History of Technology 
has recently been formed. Information about 
the new organization may be obtained from 
Melvin Kranzberg, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Activities of Members 


Russell H. Anderson’s article on “The Shaker 
Community in Florida,” appeared in the Florida 
Historical Quarterly for July, 1959. 


O. Aresvik’s article on “A Social Economic Eval 
uation of Long-Term Adjustment Problems in 
Agriculture and Forestry,” has been published (in 
Norwegian with English summary) in Tidsskrift 
fur det Norske Landsbruk, for May, 1959. 


Allan G. Bogue has been named as chairman of 
the department of history at the State University 
of Iowa. 


An article by David M. Ellis on “ ‘Upstate Hicks’ 
versus ‘City Slickers,” appeared in the April, 1959 
issue of New-York Historical Society Quarterly. 


Phyllis S. Everhart is now with the Department 
of Geology and Geography, Hunter College, New 
York. 

Donald L. Kemmerer, University of Illinois, has 
received a Fulbright Lectureship in Southern 
France for the second semester, 1959-1960 

Harry N. Scheiber, Cornell University graduate 
student, has obtained a grant from the Social Sci 
ence Research Council for a study on internal im 
provements and economic change in Ohio, 1820-1860 

L. H. Simrl of the University of 


Illinois was 


The Netherlands, France, West Germany, Italy 
and Greece to study agricultural markets in the 
spring of 1959. 

Homer Socolofsky has edited a booklet Kansas 
History in Graduate Study: A Bibliography of 
Theses and Dissertations (Manhattan, Kans., Kansas 


State University, 1959). 


Wendell H. Stephenson is on leave of absence 
University of serve as Ful 
at the University of Southampton, 


from the Oregon to 
bright lecturer 


England. 


O. C. Stine was visiting professor in the Agri 
cultural Department, Southern Illinois 
University during the 1959 spring quarter. He was 
at the Puerto Rican Agricultural Experiment Sta 


tion during the winter and spring of 1960 


Industries 


Volin has published “Soviet Agriculture 
in the May, 1959, issue of the 
Review. 


Lazar 
under Khrushchev,” 
{merican Econom 


Harry B. Weiss, with Grace M. Weiss, has pub 
lished The Revolutionary Salt Works of the Neu 
Jersey Coast, with Notes on the Early Methods of 
Making Salt in New England, New York, Delaware 
and Virginia, and Early Tanning and Currying in 


part of a team that visited Great Britain, Sweden, New Jersey. 


The Authors 


Paut K. Conkin is assistant professor of history at the University of Maryland. Cornell 
University Press published his book length study on the entire New Deal community pro- 
gram in 1959 (Tomorrow a New World ). 


R. Louis Genticcore is assistant professor of geography at McMaster University, Hamil- 


ton, Ontario. 


Gene M. Gresscey is archivist of the University of Wyoming Library. 


Dwicut W. Morrow, Jr., is assistant professor of history at Lincoln University in Penn- 


sylvania. 


WituiaM W. Roeers is an instructor in history at Florida State University. 


Earte D. Ross, retired from teaching, is serving as part-time research professor of his- 
tory at lowa State University of Science and Technology. 
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and by payment of the annual dues provided by the 
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issued quarterly. Dues: Library membership, $5 
annually; Sustaining membership, $5 annually; 
Life membership, $100. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organization with membership 
of over seven thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic phases of 
social and political questions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic 
discussion. The Association as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members 
to any position on practical economic questions. 


The publication of the Association consist of the American Economic Review, a quarterly, 
the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional monographs on 
special subjects. Yearly subscription to all publications is $6.00. 


There are six classes of active membership: annual, $6.00; family (second member without 
Review), $1.00; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3.00; subscribing, $10.00; con- 
tributing, $25.00; life $100.00 in a single payment. 


Send for information booklet and address inquiries concerning membership and subscription 


to: 
James WASHINGTON BzELL, Secretary-Treasurer, 


American Economic Association, 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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The Everett Eugene Edwards Awards 
in Agricultural History 


The Agricultural History Society, in partial recognition of the outstanding services of 
Everett E. Edwards to the organization and in honor of his memory, has established the 
Everett Eugene Edwards Memorial Awards to be given to the authors of the two best articles 
(presidential addresses excluded) in Agricultural History each year. One prize of $50.00 is 
offered for the best manuscript submitted by an author who is in the course of taking a degree 
and one prize of $50.00 for the best published article by an author who is a more advanced 


scholar. 


The Awards are financed from the Edwards Memorial Fund to which all members of the 
Society and other interested persons are invited to subscribe. However, the amounts necessary 
to pay the Awards for a period of ten years have been guaranteed by three of Edwards’ former 


co-workers. 


All articles to be considered for publication and other communications regarding editorial 
matters should be addressed to C. Clypz Jongs, 214 David Kinley Hall, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. Address inquiries regarding the MemoniaL Funp, MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
Soorery, and business matters to Wayne D. Rasmussen, Secretary-Treasurer, U. 8. Agricul- 


tural Marketing Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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